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The Week. 


Tue leading incident of the week, and certainly the most amusing 
one, has been the encounter between Mr. Greeley and the Union League 
Club. The club undertook, or at least some of its members did, to call 
him to account for bailing Jefferson Davis, an act for which he was, as 
a public man, responsible to the public, but with which the club, as a 
social organization, had no more to do than with the management of 
his paper. This was error the first. Error the second was preparing 
some milk-and-water resolutions in condemnation of an offence which, 
if the club had any right to notice it at all, merited expulsion. Error 
he third was in not either passing the resolutions or voting them 
down after having prepared them, instead of substituting for them 

ome feeble stuff in caucus-English about the wrong of releasing Jef- 
ferson Davis. Mr. Greeley met the attack in his best or worst style, 

hichever anybody pleases to call it, dropped the “ Men and Brethren” 
manner in which he commonly discourses, and hit hard in good ring- 
ng Saxon, though blindly, as men in a rage usually hit. One’s opin- 
on of his style could not but rise on reading his letter, though one’s 
pinion of his judgment could not but fall in just the same propor- 
ion. The public generally, we think, disapproved ot the meddling of 
he club, but at the same time has very little sympathy with Mr. Gree- 
yin his present troubles. Whenever in times past the Republican 
has chosen to hunt down dissenters from the prevailing creed, 
nd let loose the party sleuth-hounds on them, Mr. Greeley has always 
aimed the head of the pack as the post of honor, but having a shock- 
igly bad nose, he was never to be depended on, except in very cloudy 
eather, when the scent lay very heavy. Consequently the “ minor edi- 
ts” have rarely ventured to follow him over more than a few fields, 
hd he has been forced to do some of the worst of the great chases 
ne, Many a poor heretic in his tree has listened in terror to his 
litary bay, and wished he too had “ an organ,” and could come down 
d show fight on open ground. 
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ATTORNEY-GENERAL STaNnsERY has furnished the President with a 
bg Opinion upon the proper interpretation of the Reconstruction Act. 











| The substance of it is, that the disfranchising clauses are reduced to a 
| Very narrow operation by reason of their cquivocal language, which Mr. 
| Stanbery properly considers must be construed in fayor of the elector, 
| He holds that no one is excluded from voting or holding office by the 
fact of having held euch purely civil offices as were necessary to pre- 
serve the order of society during the rebellion, or by his having com- 
mitted any offence, or held any office, not clearly referred to by the 
oath of registration prescribed by. the act. It was always obvious to us 
| that the haste with which Mr. Shellabarger’s amendment was drawn 
up had left many loopholes in it; and we expected that Mr. Stanbery 
would discover them whenever he turned his attention to the subject. 
| It is, probably, just as well that it is so, since the policy of disfran- 
| chisoment is one that cannot be adhered to, and might as well be 
abandoned first as last. 


_ 
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Mr. BouTWELL is said to be the writer of the “ Address of the 
Union Congressional Republican Committee to the People of the 
South,” which is now going into circulation among Southern voters, 
both white and black. It is Governor Boutwell’s, or it is somebody's 
who is like Governor Boutwell in being clear-headed and straight- 
forward, a man of advanced views and of common sense—in short, a 
Radical with reasons. The address is of some importance aside from 
the good it may do among the colored people, who are now, as to a less 
extent they always have been since the war ended, under the influ- 
ence of some of the best and purest Northern men and women in the 
country, and exposed, as we all know, to the influence of some of the 
weakest and some of the meanest men ever reared in the North. Aside 
from the good it may do in disabusing their minds of certain notions 
which it is criminal, in a very high degree, to disseminate among them, 
the address will do good among the Southern whites. If it does no more, 
it will remove from the minds of some of them the fear that confiscation 
still impends over them, and show that as regards such measures Mr. Ste- 
vens, Mr. Phillips, and General Butler do not speak for any important part 
of the Republican party or Northern people. People in the North have 
no need of Mr. Boutwell to tell them this; but if we may believe ac- 
counts that come from there, Mr. Stevens succeeded in frightening quite 
a number of Southern landholders. 
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CoLONEL SHEPHERD, commanding at Mobile, has mad his report 
on the late riot, and we learn that the disturbance was not preconcerted, 
that but a few people participated in it, and that the scene of action 
was speedily vacated by everybody but the police. Mr. Kelley had been 
repeatedly interrupted by certain persons, and at last the police made 
one arrest, which was accompanied by a shot from somebody’s pistol. 
Thereupon a number of shots were fired towards the platform, and by- 
and-by, after a momentary lull, a large number of additional shots were 
fired, the most of them into the air. General Swayne imputes to the 
police no worse fault than inefficiency, but he says that freedom of 
speech and public order have long been greatly outraged in Mobile by 
a part of the population, which presumes upon the sympathy of the 
police authorities with rebel sentiments. The deposition of Mayor 
Withers, and the temporary establishment to some extent of martial 
law, General Swayne seems to Marve ordered in accordance with the 
views of the loyal element of the city population, who apprehended a 
new outbreak consequent upon the ridt. We suppose this will last no 
longer than till the police force is made loyal. Mayor Withers signified 
his acceptance of his fate in a dignified letter to Colonel Shepherd, 
which inclines one to believe in his loyalty to the Constitution. Gen- 
‘eral Swayne, however, removed him for being inefficient, and therefore 





bad in his place, and in the way of semething better. 
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For want of an audience, Pollard of Richmond’s oration on the| writers for the press good men; but they can at least compel them to 
be decent hypocrites. 


“Chivalry of the South” was not delivered in Lynchburg last week. se. 
Unavoidably a good many occurrences, in the true sense of the word : : : 
insignificant, cane been related to the damage of the Southern people, Ir sounds incredible, but ite ee eee — 
as proofs that they hated the negro and the Union, They ought in actually think they can make outsiders believe them te t all 
fairness to have the benefit of a wide dissemination of this item of Pol- Fvents, either out of fatuity or as a cynical jest cag 4 of Jon- 
lard’s personal history—that a half-educated, noisy, Yankee-cursing, athan Wild, the Board has recently gone Pi te we ee ~ 9 
chivalrous Southern orator, writer, and martyr was, notwithstanding to an observ, ant world that the lower i hag ie ” City 
all these titles to the applause of the average Southern audience, com- Council is honest. The late Bra bee ins erga is 
pelled to put his eloquent oration back into his carpet-bag undelivered attempt to prove ere honest, passed a law ma ae | rene ort ea 
because in a town of twelve or thirteen thousand inhabitants he could of two, @ councilman . term of service. The Boar ee oe 
not find twenty men who would listen to him. To be sure, it is pos- passed 8 resolution aera the corrupt Legislature for th ee meddling 
sible that Pollare of Richmond had had “ personal difficulties ” with a with their constituents. It is said that the — oe. we 
majority of the citizens of Lynchburg, but we like to believe in so the Legislature, which they denounce for extending the term of service, 
hopeful a sign as that the Southern people are getting disgusted with $11,000 for sald extension. 

him and his kind. ci 














rr Tue Cable newsmonger, according to the New York Times, is an 


The Times of this city exposes an attempt on Friday of last week | American gentleman of great virtue and ability, and the same journal 
to revive the Fenian mania by collusive telegrams of armings and pre- | insists upon it that his:despatches during the late war crisis in Europe 
parations in all parts of the country, which were showered that night | were borne out by events. As this is a matter of fact, there is no use in 
upon the chief newspaper offices, and in some instances were accepted | discussing it. We refer all enquirers to The Times’s own columns dur. 
and printed for genuine. Such an imposition upon the public intelli-|ing the past three months, and they will there find, we repeat, that 
gence can have no other motive and no other possible effect than to | nearly every opinion and prediction of the agent of the Associated Press 
plunder still more villanously the Fenian clientéle, consisting, it is well | —not of the “special despatch ” manufacturer only—was falsified by the 
known, of an ignorant, humble, and poorly-paid class, mostly servants | news of the following week. What was true in his news was alniost | 
and largely servant girls, whom it is the concern of every good citizen | invariably trivial to the verge of silliness. He has, within the last week, | 
to enlighten and protect from this organized piracy. We are free to | taken to predicting the price of stocks on the London Stock Exchange, , 
say that we hold it culpable to so much as attach the importance of! and, incredible as it may sound, the leading newspapers here actually 
news to the sayings and doings of the ostensible “ patriots,” and that | publish his prophecies. He waits till ten o’clock in the morning—that 
to employ reporters to retail the proceedings, “ opinions,” and “ inten- | is, a few minutes before the market opens—and then telegraphs across 
tions” of the Fenian headquarters is to assist in deluding and spoiling | the ocean that “the market has not opened,” “but that the best judges 
the victims, and to prolong the vitality of a most deplorable anomaly | think,” or “it is generally thought, that United States stocks or Erie 1 
in our body politic. The first duty of the press is to ignore the Fenians | will be so and so.” Of course no shrewd business man is gulled by 
as much as possible, and the next to denounce them as they deserve | such stuff as this, but the unwary may be, and the publication of it by 





















when it is necessary to notice their lawlessness and rascality. T7he| the morning papers may be set down amongst the curiosities of jour- 0 
Times, as we have before remarked, is one of the few papers that ob-|nalism. In Zhe Times and Herald of last Sunday he prophesied at ten n 
serve this rule. oe o’clock that, when the market opened, United States five-twenties woull I 

: Pan “improve” and Eries “decline ;” but in his despatch sent two hours am 

. - yl a he ee ee ioe the later, printed in the same column, he unblushingly reports that Erie a 
OF re ae ee w'yeer ed Hes. 5; BONE had “ advanced one-half,” and that United States five-twenty bonds ha! pe 
nating P. T. Barnum, and we recommended good citizens to “ scratch ” | ,, dactieadl 0 cinta pe 
that gentleman’s name at all hazards. To this the New York Tribune q ve th 
of March 28 replied : ieee anal f rae er lly i to th t pe 

‘ , , great sat- 

“ But to this absurdity” (the advice of Tae Natron not to regard | . aebiier rcgmes Gwe ap a Aponte a. ee ea Bi 
the “regular nominations”) “something more serious is joined—the isfaction of the politicians who infest the provinces, if of nobody els hi 
studied insult to the Republicans of the Fourth Congressional District, | Some of these gentlemen, we see, are already talking of a standing Zz 
who chose Mr. Barnum as their leader. The convention which nomi-| army to be counted by the hundred thousand. The people generally. ‘ . 
nated him undoubtedly represented the people of the district, and to | ¢ : ve ; Swed fi he ° 
accuse it of want of decency is also to accuse the people.” ’ We take it, are seme toe = —— sere _ 7 

Mr. Barnum, however, ran behind his ticket, and was not elected. On naa ety a beeen _ i Rapin ie iS i 
T Sak se ; : es oes : in the confederation of the provinces a strengthening of the bond 

uesday last this same journal, in an article on Nominating Conventions, : : - er b 
apropos of the prize offered by the Philadelphia Loyal League for an which ties them to the mether conniry, and which at'amy-rate Kec pe 
ot ‘ y Td y them from drifting towards the United States, the wisest heads among sar 
essay on the best mode of selecting candidates, says: : : ; r 
~ . : , . | them probably doubt whether the provinces as a republic, bearivg ea 
Each of us is now virtually compelled to vote for candidates in oh eas ‘ : his wa? Ne’ 
whose integrity and capacity we feel no confidence. There may be a the responsibilities of an independent country, will not — . etn. h 
very good name at the head of our ballot, with two or three more | faster than if they had remained in the colonial state. This driito weg 
scattered through it; but of three-fourths of those named thereon we | is not, however, a process which there is any need of hastening ; we of 
eats rong = no ares. How shall we mend this ? this country are not the losers if there is any loss in the delay. Mes? mel 

“ Our advice, briefly, would be: , : ip 

“1. Let us elect by popular vote fewer officers than now, leaving time, we have re northern border the cime number of meight wee th | 
more to be appointed. before, something like three and a-half millions, and we believe ™ e 

“2. Let us discard, for the most part, the seindling machinery of | change in our relations with them is:made necessary by the change asp 
* Regular Nominations,’ and call by public requisition upon fit persons | their domestic affairs. stre 
to stand as candidates for elective offices.” ~> ing 
Now, we know that, as a general rule, performances of this kind only ex- Tue Mexican imbroglio is over, at least so far as Maximilian is 0 

all 





cite the laughter of the public; but we believe that fe houghtful| cerned. Queretaro has been captured, and with it the “ Emperor 
men witness them without asking themselves what desi of Provi-|and his chief supporters. Juarez has, it is said, refused to promi 
dence can be answered by permitting the existence of newspapers, | that Maximilian will be held harmless, and it is not only not imp 
and more particularly why Providence -permits the existence of news-| sible, but by no means improbable, that he may be shot. Everybodl 
papers that serve “great causes” by an open contempt for truth | out of Mexico would probably, in the interest of humanity and civ 
and honesty. If the press is ever to be raised out of its present low | zation, regret this result, but it must be admitted, on the other hap 
estate, it must be by readers insisting at all events on outward respect | that there would be much excuse for it. The onlyidifference betwed 
r their own intelligence and moral sense. They cannot make all' Maximilian and any ordinary filibuster was that he came to Mexi 
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and took his seat on the throne under a recognized flag and with the | give signs of life. Mazzini undoubtedly aids the Liberal party in Italy 
aid of a regular army. This difference, however, he has clearly waived by his radicalism, and a similar office may belong to Kossuth. If he 
by staying behind after the French had gone, and he is now at the makes of it a policy, we have the key to his recent letter of censure. 

conqueror’s mercy, Moreover, lhe has exposed himself to the worst by 
his having outlawed the Liberal forces as soon as he got possession of 
the city of Mexico, and treated all prisoners as brigands. Those who REHABILITATION OF DEAD PERSONS. 
have read the “ Contra-Guerrilla Francais” papers in the Revue des 
Deua Mondes know what a shocking state of things this inhuman 
policy brought about. The whole story is inexpressibly sad. Maxi- 
milian is a good man, as princes go, the best of the Hapsburgs, but 
should he meet his fate as a filibuster, it will at least have the good ef- 
fect of teaching a lesson which will not soon be forgotten in European 
palaces. 


——___—_______—.9<@> ¢——_____.__ 


WE may almost say that a Frenchman is born polite, good-tempered, 
quick-witted, and a very fair prose writer. But though we can imagine 
Mr. Bancroft, for instance, surveying him with admiration on account 
of these gifts and graces, yet Mr. Bancroft ought after all to be thank 
ful that he was not born in France. The Court of Cassation has just 
murdered history. It has just made a decision which even a historian 
- not hostile to grandsons may be permitted to view with unaffected 
horror. It has declared, in deciding a case brought before it on ap- 
peal, that a man may maintain an action for a libel upon the memory 
of any one of his ancestors, and that the plaintiff in such a suit is not 
restricted by any statute of limitations, so that mere remoteness of. re- 
lationship need prevent no one from becoming the champion of his 
farthest forefather’s name and fame. 

The Imperial Courts of Angers and Rennes have held that the law 
under which it was sought to bring the particular action to a successful 
issue before them did not include dead men in the class of “ persons” 
who might sue for redress; before the Court of Cassation, also, this 





“Aw Irishman who knows both sides of the Atlantic” has been 
writing to the Irish papers, drawing awful pictures of the demoraliza- 
tion of the Irish people through the importation, by the Fenian emis- 
saries, of American ideas into Ireland about marriage, social equality, 
the clergy, land tenures, and what not, and says if the working of the 
poison cannot be stopped, something—we do not exactly know what— 
will happen. We are greatly afraid the writer is a pretender. The 
trouble with the Fenians here is that they do not seem able to get an 
American idea into their heads; and we are warranted in concluding 
that what they have not got, they do not carry over to Ireland with 
them. The only American commodity which, so far as we have ob- 
served, they have secured a full supply of, is what is vulgarly called 
“gas,” but this was not entirely unknown amongst the Brotherhood 
before the ‘‘ war” began. 


view was insisted on. It was urged that the plaintiff is bound to show 
that the libel has injured him personally, or was calculated to do so, 
and that otherwise the maxim is applicable which Voltaire offered by 
| way of correction of the old and foolish one—de mortuis nil, ete.— 
| namely, that to the living delicacy is due, to the dead truth only. To 


; } | all which, and much more equally cogent, M. le Procureur replied elo- 
Mr. Ruskry has recently contributed to the English press a most ' 


dismal but withal somewhat ludicrous account of the sufferings of 
Thomas Carlyle from the manners of the street boys at Chelsea, who, | oF families only a Frenchman can imagine, with quotations from Ulpi- 
it appears, jeer him most shamefully as he walks through the streets, ay and, finally, with citations of precedents which showed that in old 
so that he is obliged to take his “ constitutional ” after dark. This led, times the law had adjudged dead men to be “ persons ;” that often, to 
of course not unnaturally, to some very damaging reflections on the | appease its offended majesty, the corpses of comfortably buried men 
manners of the English lower classes as compared with those of the | aq been dug from their graves, tried, convicted, and condemned to 
Italians or other Continentals—a comparison in the main just. We | suffer various indignities as punishment for crimes formerly committed 
nevertheless felt on reading the story that the pestering of an elderly |}, the souls resident in them. Readers at all curious on the subject 
man of quiet habits must be rather too monotonous for the Chelsea we take pleasure in referring to the works of Mr. Thomas Wright, the 
populace to keep it up, unless there was something more than usually | Timothy Titcomb of two hundred years ago, who is very fond of 
peculiar about his appeaaance. It now appears that at the bottom of proving to the hardened sinner, by the examples of bad Frenchmen, 
the trouble is a very remarkable high-crowned hat which Mr. Carlyle ¢pat nothing is more likely than that his mortal part will be disen- 
persists in wearing, and which, as there is nothing of which the | tombed, his skull nailed to the city gate, his right hand cut off, and 
British mob is so intolerant as oddity in hats, brings the roughs upon | the yest of live burnt to ashes. Probably numbers of M. Delangle’s 
him the minute he passes his door. Their conduct is scandalous, but | cited cases may be found in that authioe’s tasteenties volume. The 
we doubt if it would afford much of a basis for political generalization procureur’s precedents and arguments took the judges along with him, 


--_—_———_—_—-- > oe -—_——_---- 


quently, with what disquisitions upon the gloire of one’s ancestors we 
can abl imagine, and with what philosophic remarks upon the solidarité 





to anybody but Mr. Ruskin. and they made the astonishing decision above reported. Any French 
tind : Kinglake who may have been meditating a work on the Duke de 
In order to judge between Kossuth and Deak in their difference Morny, or Marshal Magnan, or Queen Hortense, or other friends and 


17 


about the course which Hungary has adopted with Austria, it is neces- relatives of his Majesty Napoleon III, will probably find his account 
sary to have considered whether, after Sadowa, independence was in pondering for awhile on this remarkable decision, which is, perhaps, 
really to be coveted by the leaders or the people of that province, the most striking illustration that has lately been vouclsafed us of the 


Neither in patriotism nor ability does the successful statesman yield to truth of Rochefoucauld’s saying, that in France everything happens. 

the exiled chief, nor, we may add, in that modesty which is the essence What remains to happen it would be hard to say. 

of self-sacrifice, while he has certainly the confidence of his country- Of course it is the Emperor who is at the bottom of all this. To 
j } 


men. We believe that he has and deserves their gratitude also; and speak evil of dignities is forbidden; but on several oceasions the Court 
ip view, on the one hand, of the extraordinary growth of Prussia, on | of Cassation has vindicated its claims to the Imperial gratitude in such 
the other of the ever portentous magnitude of Russiaand the menacing ways that no one will believe that in giving this opinion the judges 
aspect of Turkish affairs, Deik acted prudently and sagaciously in gave their own opinion. But the Emperor being behind the judges, is 
strengthening Austria by Hungarian allegiance, rather than in expos- there anybody bebind the Emperor! We confess that we think there 


ing his country, by isolating her, to the perils of a general European is, and as Americans we blush to say that we fear an American citizen 
conflagration, or to the aggrandizement of neighboring powers. At! may have advised him to this course of infamy. Has no -\merican 
all events, when a constitution and a ministry have been wrung from citizen, of historic tendencies, recently been closeted with the Em 
Austria by the most uncomy — iising persistency, and the old policy peror? Has no stern republican, in spite of his ; cal « been 
of that empire has been displaced by one in accord with the progress received with marked favor by the despotic ruler of France’ Have 
of events, it can hardly be maintained that Hungary is weaker than we among us no one who confesses that upon some points at any rat 
before, or that the men who have brought her to this position are to he favored Napoleon with advice and soothed lim with sympati 
blame, It is, perhaps, not to be regretted that there are stjll Magyars If so, there is an Ameriqan to whose secret anc evil counss 

who cherish their dreams of separate autonomy, and who orcasionally this despotic attempt to reduce history to evlogium 
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Notes. 


LITERARY. 

MonTesQuieu’s great work has, we believe, been issued by 
American publishers, but not, we think, for many years. And of 
late the copies bearing Scotch or English imprints, which have been 
not uncommon in the second-hand bookstores, have been getting 
rather scarce and too dear. Soon we are to have a new edition, 
perhaps of all Montesquieu’s works, perhaps of ‘‘ The Spirit of Laws” 
only, which will be published by Mr. W. J. Widdleton. The 
edition will be under the editorial supervision of Mr. O. W. Wight, 
a gentleman to whom the American scholar is already under great ob- 
ligations for his efforts to place before the public good editions of 
weighty authors. Another new book, if it can be said to deserve in 
any sense the name of a new book, which Mr. Widdleton is about to 
publish, is the “ Moxon Elia ”—the one containing those few words of 
hitherto unpublished preface and dedication which we copied the other 
day ina literarynote. Mr. Widdleton is in the habit of publishing every 
year one or two small editions of Lamb’s works, or such of them as there 
is most call for, and to an immediately forthcoming instalment of his 
“Elia” will prefix the matter which makes Mr, Moxon’s “ the only com- 
plete edition.”——-Mr. G. P. Putnam & Son announce for immediate pub- 
lication a book entitled “* What is Free Trade ?” which is made up of 
the arguments of Bastiat, and of illustrations drawn by Emile Walter 
from American trade, commerce, and manufactures. ‘“ Emile Walter” 
calls himself “ A Worker,” which is all we know of him, except that 
he is a free-trader.——-G. W. Carleton & Co, will publish in a few days 
two new novels by two American authoresses of some reputation, 
“ The Cameron Pride,” by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, and “ The Romance of 
Beauseincourt,” by Mrs. Catherine Warfield, who wrote ‘“ The House- 
hold of Bouverie.”———Messrs. Leypoldt & Holt announce a book of a 
class which ought to be engaging the attention of all who expect to 
serve the community in the capacities of political speakers, sociological 
writers or lecturers, and legislators, and which will also be read with 
interest by such working-men as work at handicrafts. Its title is “ Co- 
operative Societies: Their History in England and Germany,” and it 
is, or is to be, a translation of Eugen Richter’s ‘‘ Die Consum-Vereine.” 
——Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, have in press S. Baring- 
Gould’s “ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages,” a work which is, per- 
haps, entertaining rather than curious, and is curious rather than 
instructive, and which is only in part made up of myths, unless that 
name is to be applied loosely to all relations which are not true -—— 
Loring, of Boston, announces “ A Week in a French Country House.” 


—The proper folk-songs of this country should be sought, we sup- 
pose, among the aborigines, but the capacity of the Indian for music 
does not appear to be equal to his reputed capacity for eloquence. 
The negro possesses both these gifts in a high degree, and it is singular 
that no one up to this time has explored for preservation the wild, 
}eautiful, and pathetic melodies of the Southern slaves. Their secular 

vngs, or What purported to be such, have in times past made their 
way into all mouths; but their “ spirituals”—the genuine expression of 
their eminently religious nature—have only recently claimed attention, 
We are able to announce a collection, based on the Port Royal hymno- 
dy, and including the songs of as many Southern States as are obtain- 
able, which will be published either in the course of this year or at the 
beginuing of the next. The words and (whenever possible) the music 
will be carefully reproduced, and it is the aim of the editors to make 
the volume complete in both respects, Any information relating to 
this subject will be very acceptable to them, and may be sent to Mr. 
W. P. Garrison, Box 6732, N. Y. Post-office. 


—We learn from Mr. Boker, the secretary of the Union League Club 
of Philadelphia, that in offering the prizes to which we referred last 
week, the directors had in view simply this object: “To get at some 


stem, whether by a project of law or otherwise, whereby decent people | 





at least in Pennsylvania, the almost exclusive control of all preliminary 
political movements.” And Mr. Boker adds that it is not proposed to 
set any limits for the writers of essays, who may send in for competition 
a paper, a pamphlet, a volume, or a library, the directors promising on 
their parts to go faithfully through whatever is handed in by the 
essayists. The League deserves the thanks of the community. 


—We have never absolutely said that Mr. A. M. W. Ball wrote 
the poem “Rock me to Sleep, Mother;” but for some time we 
have been strongly inclined to believe that he did, and that, as the 
case stood, Mrs. Akers would do well to bring forward, if she could, 
some evidence to rebut the evidence brought forward by Mr. Ball’s 
friends. Were it not for one recent discovery we should still be of the 
same mind, Mr. Morse, who wrote a “ Vindication ” of Mr. Ball’s claim 
to the authorship of the poem in question, vouched for the authenticity 
of letters in which various people referred to the poem as one that they 
had heard Mr. Ball read some years before 1860; one or two of the cor- 
respondents making casual references to it which are stronger as evi- 
dence than any direct assertions; another of them recalling the ex- 
pression “ backward, roll backward,” as a part of the poem “ Rock me 
to Sleep” with which he had found some fault when it was read to 
him. This reference to a particular verse goes a very long way towards 
making untenable the supposition that, in speaking of “ Rock me to 
Sleep,” the correspondent referred to a poem the same in name with 
Mrs. Akers’s poem, but different in all important respects. We cannot 
go through all the evidence for and against Mr. Ball, who, as a poet, is, 
we should say, perfectly capable of all the thought and all the senti- 
ment in the favorite poem which is attributed to Mrs, Akers, and almost 
capable of verse as good in rhythm and rhyme as Mrs, Akers’s ‘‘ Rock 
me to Sleep.” He can reconcile himself to writing 

* Tired of earth’s mockery and the soul’s strife ;” 


and she can write: 
** From the sick soul and the world-weary brain.” 

We should have been still disposed to think, as we were disposed to 
think a week ago, that probably Mr. Ball wrote “ Rock me to Sleep, 
Mother,” and Mrs. Akers polished it and wrongfully claimed it for her 
own, if it were not for the fact that a writer in the New York TJimes 
shows that a poem, written by Mr. Ball and quoted by Mr. Morse in his 
“ Vindication,” must have been “conveyed” from Mrs. Sarah Helen 
Whitman, of Rhode Island. We dare say Mr. Ball wrote “ Rock me 
to Sleep ;” but we doubt if he may not as well hold his tongue here- 
after. He is either a miraculously unfortunate man, or he is a literary 
offender of no common sort, and in either case silence is his best policy. 


—Sir Archibald Alison, who is just dead in the middle of his 
seventy-fifth year, was a historian who had outlived the greater part of 
the reputagion he once owned. His “History of Europe,” on which 
his fame must rest, had the advantage when it first appeared of giy- 
ing the reader in a book an account of events whose history he 
would have been obliged to hunt out of newspapers and magazines if 
Sir Archibald had not collected it for him. He was a man of very con- 
siderable attainments, of good powers of mind, and in politics was a 
bitter Tory. His story, then, is so prejudiced, though honest and care 
ful in its record of facts and events, that its substantial truth is 
depended on by nobody but a colonial subscriber to Blachwood's 
Edinburgh Magazine, and there is now but very little in his pages to 
attract most readers, He was born at Kenley, Shropshire, in 1792, his 
father being a clergyman and the author of “ Essays on Taste,” which 
Jeffrey reviewed favorably in The Edinburgh Review. The historian was 
educated at the University of Edinburgh, adopted the law as a pro- 
fession, and in 1828 put forth two books on the principles and practice of 
the criminal law. In 1833 he published the first volume of the “ History 
of Europe, from the Commencement of the French Revolution,” a vol- 
uminous work which before he died he had brought down to the time 
of the accession of Louis Napoleon. He is also known on this side of the 





water by a volume of his essays, which have been reprinted as one of 
the well-known sct containing some of the contributions to periodical 


may have a voice in the nomination of the candidates of their party, literature made by Carlyle, Macaulay, Sydney Smith, Sir James 
and whereby this mdst important matter may be taken from the hands | Stephen, T, N. Talfourd, Sir James Mackintosh, Prof. Wilson, and Lord 


of those pothouse politicians and sordid wire-pullers who have now, | Jeffrey. 


Alison loses in the comparison with almost any one of them. 
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He was made a baronet by the Derby-Disraeli cabinet of 1851, and 
would have been seventy-six years old on the 29th of December next. 


—Among new books in England we see announced one which, to 
judge it by what can be seen of it in Miss Mill’s recent able essay in 
The Westminster Review, must be valuable to sociologists everywhere. 
It is a translation, made by the author's wife, of “ Social Reform in 
England, by a French Critic,” and the writer was M. de Ponts, 
“The Moralization of the Dangerous Classes,” “ The History of Pauper - 
ism,” and “ Woman in England” are among his themes. A novel 
that we are likely to see on this side of the water is “‘ Paul’s Courtship,” 
by Hesba Stratton, the author of “ Burcot Towers” and of a part of 
“ Mugby Junction.”——Another new novel is “ Counting the Cost,” by 
William Duthie, a rising man of letters who is well spoken of by some 
of the critics, though his Saturday Reviewer says that the novel gives 
one the impression that the author in writing it read “ David Copper- 
field” and “ Armadale” in alternate chapters during the day, and the 
next morning wrote out his dreams.——Also, beyond a doubt, we shall 
see Martin Farquhar Tupper, “‘ His Opinions about Stars and Creeds and 
Ghosts; His Arguments for the Future of Animals; His Strictures on 
some Recent Critics; His National Psalms and Hymns,” which are now 
advertised in the English papers, the whole being “ Proverbial Philoso- 
phy, Third Series,”——Cassell, Petter & Galpin announce an “ Illus- 
trated Book of Fables,” which is to be issued serially, and of which the 
first four parts, now published, are devoted to “ La Fontaine’s Fables,” 
translated by Walter Thornbury. Gustave Doré designs the pictures, 
——Another illustrated book, which is also published in parts, is 
Messrs. George Routledge & Sons’ “ Natural History of Man,’’—man of 
all colors and races, his dress, his habits, his weapons, utensils, etc., ete. 





—American publications noticed in late English journals are books 
by Mr. Greene, Mr. Longfellow, S. Adams Lee, and President Felton. 
Mr. Lee’s “ Book of the Sonnet” is noticed by The Saturday Review, 
which praises the first volume—Leigh Hunt’s—and entirely ignores the 
fact that the work is in two volumes. Mr. Greene’s pamphlet against 
Mr. Bancroft is noticed by The Atheneum, which inclines to adopt the 
pamphleteer’s view of the historian. Of Mr. Longfellow’s translation 
of “The Inferno,” except The Pall Mall Gazette none of the organs of 
British criticism have yet spoken. The reviewer in The Gazett: 
declares that Mr. Longfellow uses English not like a native of the 
Anglo-Norman race, but gawkily like an Italian tyro; “he has attached 
himself to that extreme faction among translators who are distinguished 
by a minute and curious literalism which picks up words one by one 
with as little regard as possible to the natural effects of combination 
and association in the languages of all finite intelligences, so as mostly 
to distil away not only the grace and freedom of each expression, but 
even its emphasis and perspicuity, and to make every text appear cold 
and dry.” The review is to be taken rather as a word from the school of 
translation opposite to that in which Mr. Longfellow has now enrolled 
himself than as anything else ; certainly it is not at all a full and care- 
ful examination of this latest of the translations and a critical com- 
parison of it with others. The writer does, however, note the fact that 
very often Mr. Longfellow’s rendering bears a very close resemblance to 
that of Mr. Rossetti’s. 


—A post-mortem examination of the brain of Professor Galetti, of 
Gotha, ought to have revealed, we should say, a lesion of the cerebral 
convolutions somewhere near the phrenological “ organ” of language. 
It must have been that there was some physical cause of such exquisite 
blundering as that with which he was accustomed to delight his uni- 
versity ; the highest degree of the retired and simple-minded student's 
inaptitude for the task of expressing his ideas with precision is not 
enough to account for some of his follies. Galetti was a professor at 
Gotha from 1783 to 1828, and lectured to his pupils upon geography 
and natural history. His bulls were so many, so enormous, and so 
amusing, that some one took the pains of collecting quite a number of 
them, and, no doubt, adding a good many of his own, which were pub- 
lished, and of which these are examples. Once lecturing upon natu- 
ral history, the professor thus spoke of the goose : 


_ “The goose is the most stupid of animals, because it only eats as long as 
it can find something.” 


Of Venice : 

“The Venetian Government is a mixed aristocracy out of which it is 
not easy to extricate one’s self.” 

The following dialogue passed between him and a student in his 
audience : 

«Some years ago a giant was here who was three and a half feet high, 
leaving out his head.’ 


“«That was not very high.’ 
“* Ves; but he was also a dwarf.’” 


But unless we could remove the professor’s orbitary plates we 
should decline to account for this speech : 

“ Six thousand years have passed since the creation of the world, there- 
fore the number of years before the birth of Christ must first be added and 
then subtracted.” 

Or this: 

“Gotha is not much farther from Erfurt than Erfurt from Gotha.” 

Or this: 

“ Which is the right and which the left bank of a river can only be de- 
termined at its source.” 

Among the traditions of almost every institution of learning is the 
figure of some such personage as Professor Galetti, and this specimen 
of unconscious humor, if it was wholly unconscious, it is worth while 
to rescue from the works of Professor Popkins, of Cambridge; “ The 
Dramatic Literature of the Greeks’ was the lecturer’s theme : 

“Tam probably singular ; but I never loved to be horribly delighted. I 
love to see everything, everybody, and every soul right and good and happy, 
doing well and ending well. But in this case it may be said that we should 
have no tragedies and scarcely any history ; no trials of principle and few 
exercises of virtue. But, in fact, there is no danger of this sterility in the 
world. And since we are as we are, it is best that we should know the 
truth, and that it should be set before us in the most strong and striking 
colors, to deter us from vice and excite us to virtue. That is true, if it be 
true. But the same instrument which may be the minister of virtue may 
also be the pander of vice. As the conclusion of the whole matter, I must 
say that I consider the theatre as the bane of Harvard College.” 

It would not be so very hard, keeping in view the many learned 
brethren of Galetti and Popkins, for some modern patriotic Irish scholar 
to outshine “ the judicious O’Geoghegan,” and prove pretty conclusively 
that the birthplace and nursery and first natural seat of learning was the 
Green Island. 

—Mme. Ratazzi, wife of the Italian premier, has published a some- 
what scandalous novel called “ Bicheville,” written in French, and 
descriptive of but two possible cities in Europe—Paris or Florence. 
The critics beyond the Alps had no difficulty in deciding in favor of 
the latter capital, and the actual personages who identified themselves 
or were identified with the characters of the book were not unreasona- 
bly incensed at the author. The Marquis Pepoli, a former colleague’of 
Ratazzi, and a relative of his wife, who had, nevertheless, not escaped 
being represented or misrepresented by her, demanded “ satisfaction” 
of the minister; and the King espousing his cause, a jury of four, 
selected for each of the parties, found the demand to be just, but 
agreed that Ratazzi need not regard the challenge till he should 
cease to be president of the council of state. 


“> —— 


EDUCATIONAL. 


WE are informed that the government of Harvard College is about 
to make some important changes in its course of instruction, which will 
go far towards meeting many of the objections which have been raised 
of late against the too great restrictions in the choice of studies 
imposed upon those who wished to take the regular undergraduate 
course. The exact nature of the changes proposed will be best under- 
stood by a brief compzrison of the previous course with the one which 
we understand is likely to be adopted. 

The studies of the freshman class remain unchanged and are all 
required, 

Under the previous system the studies of the sophomore class were 
all reguired, and consisted, according to the catalogue of 1866-67, of 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, English language (Anglo-Saxon), chemis- 
try, botany, rhetoric, and German. The average number of hours 
spent in recitations was three each day during the first five days of the 
week and one on Saturday. Under the proposed system the required 





studies of the sophomore class are chemistry and German (each two 














430 


hours a week through the year), 
two hours a week one term). The elective 
pure mathematics, and applied mathematics. 
each sophomore must take two. 

Hitherto the required studies for the junior class have been (see 
same catalogue) during the first term physics, rhetoric, chemistry, and | 
Latin. The elective studies were mathematics, Greek poctry, Greek | 
prose, Roman history, chemistry, natural history, and German. During 
the second term the rveguired studies were rhetoric, physics, and Latin, 
and the elective studies were the same as in the first term, with the 
addition of Spanish. Under the proposed system the required studies 
of the junior class are philosophy (two hours a week) and physics 
three hours a week. The elective studies are Greek, Latin, ancient his- 
tory (in Greek text-books), mathematics, chemistry, natural history, 
the English language, and German; 
taken under certain conditions. In each elective department, with the 
exception of the last two, three hours a week will be given to recita- 


Of these elective studies 


tion. 

The reguired studies of the senior year have been logic and philos- 
ophy, political economy, physics and history in the first term, and 
philosophy, history, and religious instruction in the second term. The 
elective studies were the same with those of the second term junior, 
with the addition of Latin and patristic Greek. Under the new sys- 
tem the required studies of the senior year will be (beginning with the 
year 1868-69) history, philosophy, and ethics; the elective will be | 
Greek, Latin, mathematics, physics, chemical physics, history, philos- 
ophy, and modern ianguages. Each senior may choose two or three 
electives. The time occupied in recitation will be five hours each 
week for al/ required studies, and three for each elective. The average 
time hitherto spent in recitations and lectures by the same class was 
three hours each day except on Saturday. 

This scheme will, of course, make it necessary to assign special 
honors at graduation to such as have passed successfully the examina- 
tions in the more difficult branches, and will induce students to attach 
an importance to the degrees when obtained which they have not 
hitherto. The most obvious defect, as it appears to us, is in depriving 
a student of the opportunity of taking Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
during the sophomore year. It is proposed, as we are informed, to 
allow two only of the three to be selected for that year. The plan 
seems, on the whole, a movement in the right direction, though we 
should have been glad if the extension of the elective system had been 
more complete, with its natural consequence of a regular gradation of 
honors. The democratic principle of giving the same degree on grad- 
uation to the highest and lowest scholars, which has so long cursed 
our American colleges, chilling the enthusiasm of the more ambitious 
scholars by depriving degrees of almost all significance, has reached, 
we hope, the beginning of its end. 


MR. EMERSON’S POEMS,” 


In the course of the twenty-one years that have passed between the 
publication of Mr. Emerson’s first volume of poems and the issue of the vol. 
ume which has just come from the press, there has been a great change ia 
the regard of the public for their author. Mr. Emerson has had the felicity 
of living long enough to be assured of the gratitude of his own generation 
for his services to them, and of the permanence in the future of his influence 
and of his fame 


confidently assumed that he will hold a place among the universal classics, | 
The class whom he addresses and whom he directly affects through his work | 
An idealist himself, he is the sage friend and counsellor of | 


are the best. 
those who hold to the ideal as to the only absolute reality, and who, through | 
the power which they draw from the sources of life, have virtue to lift the | 
world, from age to aye, to ew levels of thought and action. 

It is in the influence of his writing upon character far more than in any 
direct intellectual effect that the chief worth of Mr. Emerson’s teaching | 
He adds but little to the store of thought. His appeal is not so 
much to the understanding as to the soul of man. 
the wise man regards money ; 


consists. 


not as good in itself, but good for its uses and | 
By R. W. 


Emerson.” Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1846. 
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history, rhetoric, and philosophy (each | 28 a means. 


studies are Greek, Latin, | 


Spanish and Italian can also be | 


Of hardly any other living American author can it be so | 


He regards thought as | 
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He seeks for absolute values, for what underlies and gives 
| meaning to thought, for the universal of which the individual is the imper- 
He looks through shows aud masks and 
He has the clear, practical judg- 
but he applies 


| fect symbol and representative. 

| illusions to the substance beneath them. 

' ment of the nineteenth- century American man of business, 

a i ty with the insight of the prophet, and he regards all things as 
they were merely ideas. 

In this idealistic turn of mind his nature is that of a poet, and in com 
| Paring his first and his last volume one can hardly fail to be struck with 
| the fact that in all their most characteristic qualities they seem like con 

temporaneous productions. There is little in his latest volume which, so 
far as tone and spirit are concerned, might not belong appropriately with 
the poems of twenty years ago; little in his earlier volume which might not 
equally well find place in that of this year. His genius was mature from the 
start, and there is so little of the artist in his composition that time and 


experience and culture add no new capacity to his powers of expression. 
from the beginning, he re. 


| True to himself, as few men are capable of being, 
mains true to himself to-day, and the spirit that moves him to poetry touches. 
the same chords and works the same harmonies now as when he was a young 
man. The sound of the wind in the forest does not change with difference 
of years. Mr. Emerson’s poetic genius seems as little modified by conscious 
will—as simply natural and inartistic—as the genius of the pine or the hem 
lock. 

Mr. Emerson’s inspiration comes from ideas rather than from actual life 
There is nothing in it of a dramatical or lyrical quality. The emotions and 
interests of individuals do not appeal to him in such a manner as to lead him 
to seek to give expression to them in his poetry. None of his poems are, ix 
a proper sense, studies of character; none of them are narrative or have to 
do with events and stories. They are, consequently, not poems of delight so 
much as poems of invigoration. It is not men but man with which they are 
concerned ; not human nature but Nature, the mother of us all, whom the 
poet has studied, and whose aspects and influences he reproduces in his 
poems. A sentence from his own essay on Shakespeare describes his poetic 
sense ; he knows “that a tree has another use than for apples, and corn 
another than for meal, and the ball of the earth than for tillage and roads 
that these things bear a second and finer harvest to the mind, being emblems 
of its thoughts, and conveying in all their natural history a certain mute 


commentary on human life.” Most of his finer ahd most characteristic 
Take, for example, in his first volume, 
“The Humble Bee,” 





| 
| 


poems are inspired with this feeling. 
the exquisite verses entitled “'The Soow-Storm,” or 
one of the most perfect of his poems in expression, or the little piece called 
. ° ae > cr » Sea- 
“Berrying ;” or, from his new volume, the noble poem called * The Sea 
: : . 4 ‘2 sentime f 
shore.” But perhaps he rises to his highest level where this sentiment o! 
° . . 4 rn . 
nature is most distinctly expressed in direet relation to man, as In The 
Problem ”"—one of those poems which will always be held among the best 
—or as in passages from the “ Wood-Notes.” 
dur space is too limited to permit us to cite from poems which ought to 
be familiar to every lover of poetry, but we must make room for a few lines 
from this latter poem, “ Wood-Notes,” which is not so well known as some 
of the poet’s briefer pieces. The pine-tree sings to the poet 
* Only thy Americans 
Can read thy line, can meet thy glance, 
But the runes that I rehearse 
Understands the universe ; ; 
The least breath my boughs which tosstd 
Brings again the Pentecost; 
To every soul it soundeth clear 
In a voice of solemn cheer— ete 
‘Am I notthine? Are not these thine? 
And they reply, * For ever mine!’ 
My branches speak Italian, 
Englieh, German, Basque, Castilian, 
Mountain speech to Highlanders, 
Ocean tongues to islanders, 


To Fin and Lap and swart Malay, 
To each his bosom secret say. 





For Nature beats in salsa tune, 

And rounds with rhyme her every rune, 
Whether she work in land or sea, 

Or hide underground her alchemy. 

Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 

Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 

But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake." 


| It is, perhaps, due in part to the absence from Mr. Emerson’s genius of 
‘any controlling esthetic element that henot in frequently indulges himsel! 
‘in mysticism, and makes his verses puzzles and enigmas not only to the 
| common reader, but even to the trained student of poetry. “ Brahma,” 
| which excited so much — amusement and wonder when it first appeared 
| cia years ago in Zhe Atlantic Monthly, was not, indeed, one of these 
riddles, but is plain and intelligible as an expression of Hindu Pantheism. 
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this obscurity in the new volume than in theold. But Mr. Emerson is, 
however, still careless about the shape in which his thought embodies itself, 
and fails to guard his poetry against the attacks of time by casting his poems 
If there be much of the Greek phil- 


in perfect and imperishable forms. 
Many 


osopher in his composition, there is very little of the Greek artist. 
far inferior poets have a freer gift of melody and a keener sense of harmony, 
order, and proportion. ‘The music of his verse is rarely long sustained, and 
he does injustice to his own culture by not infrequent neglect of rhythm and 
of rhyme. Thus, in “ May-Day” he ventures to rhyme abroad with Lord, 
and, still worse, powred and abroad ; 80, too, we find him rhyming coats and 
spots, zones and towns, cavaliers and travellers (where the accent is wrong as 
well as the rhyme). There are quatrains in the “ Boston Hymn” and in 
“My Garden” which cannot be read musically. 

It is not to find spots on the sun that we speak of these defects; but be- 
cause of our regret that poems which ought to be popular, and ought to 
outlast most of our contemporary poetry, are deprived by them of the chance 
of immortality which attends a work fashioned in perfect form. It is the 
form which is the seal of duration of all human works. Happily, there are 
some of Mr. Emerson's poems of which the form is the worthy embodiment 
of the thought. 

Mr. Emerson’s muse loves to dwell on “those clear-ethered heights ” 
which are the resort of calm and noble thoughts, of pure fancies and gener- 
Of the youth to whom such poetry is dear all good may be 
It will 


ous sentiment. 
prophesied. It will nerve him to high thinking and high living. 
make his ideals more precious and more beautiful to him. It will serve him 
asa test of the purposes and motives of his life. In the best sense, Mr. 
Emerson is a moral poet; he writes not to draw a moral, but because he is 
possessed with a moral sentiment which he can best express in poetry. He 
is the utterer of the moral ideas by which the hearts of his generation are 
He is a poet of his times, essentially American in spirit ; that is, 
His strength lies 


moved. 
devoted to universal ends and to the common welfare. 
not in the power of his imagination and the vivacity of his fancy so much 
as in the dignity and breadth of his sentiment. His poetry comes from a 
large and pure nature, and it will always be prized most by the readers who 
are most in sympathy with the qualities which gain for its author the 
respect and the gratitude of those whose respect and gratitude are best worth 
having. 

We 
““May-Day ” 


must please ourselves by making two brief citations from the 


volume. ‘The first is from “ Voluntaries :” 
‘In an age of fops and toys, 
Wanting wisdom, void of right, 
Who shall nerve heroic boys 
To hazard all in Freedom’s fight,— 
Break sharply off their jolly games, 
Forsake their comrades gay, 
And quit proud homes and youthful dames 
For famine, toi), and fray ? 
Yet on the nimble air benign 
Speed nimbler messages, 
That waft the breath of grace divine 
‘To hearts in sloth and ease. 
So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, Thou must, 
he youth replies, Tecan. 
| 
| 


DAYS. lo 


* Damsels of Time, the hypocritic Days, | 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, | 
Bring diadems and faggots in their hands. 
To each they offer gifts after his will, | 
jread, kingdoms, stars, and sky that holds them all, 
I, in my pleac hed garden, watched the pom», 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily | 
Took a few herbs and a ples, and the Day 
Tarned and departed A ary I, too late, | 
Under her solemn fillet a the scorn.” 





ope —--— —— 


JAMES KIRKE PAULDING.,* 


Dr. GRISWOLD in his “ Prose Writers of America” remarked upon 
Nathaniel Hawthorne as follows: “ He controls his reader as the capricious 
air does the harp. The handkerchief, raised toward the eye to wipe away 
the blinding moisture there, is checked at the lips to suppress a smile sum- 
moned by some touch of delicate and felicitous humor.” So it may seem a 
hard thing to say of any person that he is one of those American authors 
whom the world may properly leave to Dr Griswold ; but we believe that is 
what must be said of J. K. Paulding. He does not deserve a long biogra- 
phy, nor elaborate criticism, nor, briefly, remembrance. And in fact he has 
been very well forgotten. Between 1802, when he began contributing to 
Peter Irving’s Morning Chronicle, and 1858, when he wrote some verses 








“Literary Life of James K. Paulaing. Compiled wee son, William I. Pauld- | 


ing.” ” New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1867. 8vo, pp. 39 


| with the public in strict honesty. 


| nationality—first settled in this country in 1664. 


| Revolutionary Forces.” 


| prejudice against England and the English. 
| with his liking for Goldsmith that he could call him Irish, and Swift, whom 
} also he imitated, also, it is very likely, passed with him for an oppressed 





which were probably his last literary effort, he stiind pe a like 
twenty-five volumes, and Griswold says that a complete collection of his 
more elaborate writings would fill about thirty volumes; but except “ Sal- 
magundi,” the joint production of himself and Washington Irving, nothing 
of all this mass of matter is now read by anybody ; hardly anybody knows 
the titles of any two of the volu nes, and “Salmagundi” is known to ten 
persons by its title where it is known to one by its contents. 

His son, however, Mr. William I. Paulding, to whom was left the care of 
Mr. Paulding’s literary property and literary reputation, has resolved upon 
discharging his duty by giving us in five volumes a life of his father and 
certain of his works. In so doing he is doubtless over-zealous. One com 
pact volume, prefaced with a biographical memoir, and consisting in smal! 
part of passages from the author's poems and in great part of selected 
essays—for, as his son is aware, Mr. Paulding was more successful in the 
humorous essay than in any other department of literature—this would 
have been our way of trying to secure for Mr. Paulding the attention of the 
present and the next generation. All this, however, is rather the affair of 
Mr. Paulding’s literary executor than of the public, which will find it as 
easy to leave five books unpurchased as to leave one. But as regards 
another point in the editor’s method of doing his work, we should do wrong 
if we did not protest against it. He says: 

“IT have felt, therefore, that I was entitled to more than the ordinary 
latitude of an editor, and have seized upon that privilege of revision which 
the preoccupation or tbe indifference of the author allowed to escape himself. 
The changes are mostly in the shape of omissions of tautological matter or 
corrections of inaccuracies of language due to carelessness. ‘The free substi 
tutions of words are in a great measure mere transfers of his own expres 
sions ; though I have occasionally ventured to introduce one of my own. But 
I am confident that I have not in any way, 6r in the least, distorted or dis 
turbed that more etherial part of the work which is the measure and figure 
of his mind.” 

We shall not attempt to show any one who does not already perceive it 
the absurdity of this way of editing an author's works. Richard Bentley, as 
editor of “ Paradise Lost,” tried it on the verse 


“No light, but rather darkness visible,” 


and was confident that he had given us Milton, and Milton bettered, in the 


new verse : 


gloom." 


** No light, bat rather a transpicuous g 


Paulding is not Milton, nor the editor of Paulding so unfit a critic of his 
father’s works as Bentley of “ Paradise Lost;” but if we want Paulding’s 
works at all—and there is a bare chance that they may at some time be of 
some value to somebody as specimens of “ the formative period of American 
literature’’—we want them exactly as they were without the 
smallest change to mislead the smallest verbal critic of the twenty-first or 
twenty-second century. We hope, for the sake of setting a good example, 
if for no other reason, the editor will reconsider his determination and deal 
Unless, indeed, he is that man who can 


written, 


estimate precisely all the effects, in secula seculorum, of even infinitesimal 
falsehoods, and can assure us that the effects of this one may be disregarded. 
In which case there is less to be said in repreliension of his action. 
James Kirke Paulding was born in Dutchess County, New York, on the 
2d of August, 1778—not, as Griswold says, in 1779. The family, which 
perhaps was Dutch and perhaps English—the editor is not sure about its 
James Paulding’s father, 
at the time of the boy’s birth, was acting as a “State Commissary to the 
A nephew of his and cousin of our author was the 
Paulding who figured in the capture of André. And our author himself, 
born in the midst of war, his childhood being passed among a mixed com- 


‘munity of Whigs and Tories, and his earliest recollections being of the 
| atrocities of this cruel sort of fighting, took in with his milk a very bitter 


We fancy it had much to do 


Irishman and no British tyrant. This Anglophobia was very prominent in 
all Mr. Paulding’s literary career, perhaps is his most decided characteristic 
as an author; but if we remember the scenes of his youth, he will be ex- 
cused for this narrowness, from which only the best and the worst Americans 
of his day were able to free themselves. The commissary, his father, a devoted 
patriot, finding difficulty at one time in meeting his engagements, pledged 
his entire fortune for provisions for the army, and lost it all; the State legis- 
lature, after peace came, would not reimburse him, his creditors threw him 
into jail, and, though soon released, his courage was broken by the scurvy 
treatment he had received, and he did nothing afterwards to retrieve his 
‘losses. Thus James Paulding was brought up as a very poor man’s son. 
| His boyhood was gloomy; he knew, he says, what it was to want bread. 
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His education in school, which he got in a log school-house while living w: with | | | parison, of course to the great disadvantage of England, drawn between that 
an uncle a little way out of Tarrytown, extended over but a few months, and | country and the United States; in 1823 ‘‘ Konigsmarke the Long Finne,” a 
“ first and last cost about fifteen dollars, certainly quite as much as it was ' sort of parody of one of Scott’s novels ; in 1824 he was made Navy Agent at 
worth,” and ended before he was thirteen years old. It was while at school | New York; in 1825 he published “John Bull in America, or the New 
that. he made Goldsmith’s acquaintance ; he fell in with a copy of the | Munchausen,” a shade of the early British traveller; in 1831 “The 
“ Citizen of the World,” and to that work, which he read twenty times at | Dutchman’s Fireside,” the best of his novels; and in 1832 “ Westward Ho.” 
least, he owed it, he says, that he had any taste or style. Going back from | It is not worth while to continue this catalogue of titles which mean 
his uncle’s house and the school in its neighborhood to Tarrytown, where | nothing to the reader of to-day ; Mr. Paulding was a busy writer nearly all 
his father and mother lived, he spent the time between his thirteenth and | his life, but when one has catalogued his works there is really not very 
nineteenth years on the farm with his parents, doing not muck work, shoot- | ) much more to be said of them, and whatever more is to be said may better 
ing a little, fishing a little, reading what books he could lay hold of, and | be said when the other volumes of this series of books come from the press. 
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dreaming away many of his hours. At nineteen he had never been five 
miles from home. 
But in 1797, his elder brother, William, found a place for him—a clerk- 


ship in the United States Loan Office—and he went to New York. Wash- 


ington Irving’s brother, William, had married Paulding’s sister, and an | 


acquaintance formed between the future authors soon ripened into a friend- 
ship which was never broken during life. Other members of the circle of 
which in those days these two were a great part were Harry Ogden, Henry 
Brevoort, Gouverneur Kemble, and William and Ebenezer Irving. With a 
spirit of fun, which nowadays seems rather mild in flavor, all of this fellow- 
ship except Washington Irving, who was probably the namer, had nick- 
names, as “the Patroon,” “ Nuncle,” “the membrane,” “the supercargo,” 
“Captain Greatheart.” Paulding was “ Billy Taylor.” The meetings of 
the set were perhaps somewhat literary, and no doubt not infrequently 
were convivial : 

“ Shreds of odd stories have floated down even to the present day—how 
Henry Brevoort’s hat, taken by mistake after a dinner-party, was recognized 
on the head of an individual found in the gutter in front of Trinity Church, 
whom the Dogberrys of the day, or rather night, bore carefully home to 
that gentleman’s lodgings, and insisted upon the body’s being his own; how 
Billy M. was once carried in procession by his still capable friends to his bed, 
and, with Mozart’s requiem chanted over him, was buried under all the fur- 
niture of his room ; how—but what skills it to repeat these things now ? 
‘Alack and alack!’ of all those merry blades but one survives. That one 
is Gouverneur Kemble, ‘the Patroon,’ probably so styled by way of joke in 
those days of great landed properties because he owned an old house and a 
few acres near Newark, New Jersey—the Cockloft Hall of ‘ Salmaguadi.’ ” 


In January, 1807, the first number of “ Salmagundi” was published, and 
was received with great favor; but when the authors demanded of Long- 
worth, the publisher, an equitable share in the profits, he refused to accede 
to the demand, and the publication came to a sudden end. Remaining, we 
suppose—the biographer does not tell us—in the Loan Office, Mr. Paulding 
employed his spare hours in writing prose not very powerful, and verse de- 
cidedly weakly, for the newspapers, and in turning jout occasionally some- 
thing more ambitious. In 1812 he published “The Diverting History of 
John Bull and Brother Jonathan,” in which he imitated Swift’s style ; and in 
1813 he attempted in “ The Lay of the Scotch Fiddie ” to burlesque Scott’s 
“Lay of the Last Minstrel.” The attempt was a very bad failure, if we may 
judge by the specimens which the editor places before us. We make room 
for one extract, and for the editor’s critical comment upon it: 

** As the light vapor upward flies 
To seek its kindred of the skies, 
New objects greet the wondering view, 
Of various form and varied hue. 
A —s point, a circling cove, 
Whose sandy beach the fishes love ; 
A gien retreating from the shore, 
Down which the rushing waters pour; 
A whitewashed cottage, bowered in trees 
Scarce moving in the morning breeze ; 
Each in its turn, a fair array, 
Stand cheerfal in the eye of day, 
Till, at the last, a beauteous whole 
Combines to win the ravished soul, 
‘ So. on the morning of her birth, 
om Chaos rose the smiling earth, 
And from the gloom of vapory night, 
Rushed into order, beauty, light.” 


“ However delicious this, I fancy it rather a study from the Hudson than 
from Chesapeake Bay. But this by the way.’ 


Such as it was, ‘“ The Lay,” and “ John Bull and Brother Jonathan,” and 
a pamphlet entitled “The United States and England,” a patriotic reply to 
some quarterly reviewer, attracted the attention of Mr. Madison, and in 1815 
Mr. Paulding was made secretary of a Board of Navy Commissioners. In 
1816-17 he wrote “ Letters from the South” in two volumes, a work which | 
relates to Virginia only, and is filled up with nature-painting and disquisition | 
of one kind and another ; in 1818 he published “‘ The Back woodsman,” a long | 
and very discursive’ poem ; in 1818 he married Miss Kemble ; in 1819 he | 


In 1838 Mr. Van Buren made Mr. Paulding Secretary of the Navy, an office 

which he filled with credit and from which he retired in 1841 to private 
life. He spent the last twelve years of his life on his farm in the county 
| of his birth, and on the fifth of April, 1860, he died at the advanced age of 
eighty-one—an honorable man, a patriotic citizen, but, speaking broadly, a 
| writer of not the least importance to any but his own generation and of no 
| great importance to that. 
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THE MAGAZINES FOR JUNE, 


WE have nothing new, we believe, to say about “ The Guardian Angel,” 
which, as usual, occupies the post of honor in Zhe Atlantic Monthly. An 
occasional stroke of wit, an occasional touch of poetical feeling, an occasional 
proof of the truth that the physician and student of the body has an insight 
peculiar to himself into the diseased and the healthy movements of the 
mind, give the reader a pleasure not to be despised, and induce him to go 
on in spite of the commonplaceness of the characters, the dulness of much 
of the satire—satire is one-sided, and we say nothing of the truth or false- 
hood of it—and in spite of the atmosphere of carnality which pervades the 
story. This month the guardian angel appears for the first time, and seem- 
ingly is a visionary figure, suggested by a picture, of a female ancestor of 
Myrtle Hazard’s. 

In ‘‘ Poor Richard,” as in his other love stories, Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
shows his fondness for handling delicate threads of feelings and motives in 
the intricate web of character. We find a good example of his patience and 
perhaps over-retinement of thought in depicting his personages in the pas- 
sage where the three men find themselves together with Miss Whittaker, 
and her rustic lover, a fierce and moody man, sits by while she converses 
with the others. Whether or not we admit it probable that Richard could 
| have entertained a doubt as to his inferiority, we are at any rate ready to 
admit that in giving himself an answer to his question he reasoned closely : 

tichard sat by, wondering, in splenetic amazement, whether he was an 
ignorant boor or whether they were only a brace of ignorant snobs. He 
decided correctly enough, in substance, for the former hypothesis. For it 
seemed to him that Gertrude’s consummate accommodation (for as such he 
viewed it) of her tone and her manner to theirs added prodigiously (so his 
lover's instinct taught him) to her loveliness and dignity. How magnani- 
mous an impulse on Richard’s part was this submission for his sweetheart’s 
sake to a fact damning to his own vanity could have been determined only 
by one who knew the proportions of that vanity.” We may remark here, 
as we have named the two writers together, that in Mr. James’s, as in Dr. 
Holmes’s, treatment of women, the influence, the physical influence, of 
sex is very perceptible ; but in Mr. James’s stories it is not only refined but 
subtle—-an aroma, as it were; while the better known novelist deals with 
women as if he were a materialist. 
' “Negro Spirituals,” by Mr. Higginson, is very interesting reading. So 
far as we know, his paper gives us the largest collection of the songs made 
al sung by the American slave that has yet been put before the public, 
| and, if our memory serves us, he has succeeded very well indeed in repro- 
ducing the Sea Islands dialect. We regret that Mr. Higginson did not also, 
as he might have done so well, and as is almost necessary to a tolerable 
appreciation of the “sperichils,” describe for us the “shout.” This isa 
ceremony which the white clergymen are inclined to discountenance, and 
even of the colored elders some of the more discreet try sometimes to put 
on a face of discouragement; and although, if pressed for Biblical warrant 
for the shout, they generally seem to believe “ he in de Book,” or “ he dere- 
da in Matchew,” still, it is not considered blasphemous or improper if “de 
chillen” and “dem young gal” carry it on in the weung for amusement’s 
sake, and with no well-defined intention of “ praise.” But the true “shout” 
takes place on Sundays or on “ praise” nights through the week, and either 











published a second series of “ Salmagundi,” which he wrote without aid from | in the praise-house or in some cabin in which a regular religious meeting 
Irving ; in 1822 he published “ A Sketch of Old England,” which is a com-! has been held. Very likely more than half the population of the plantation 
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is gathered together ; let it be the evening, and a light-wood fire burns red constant tendency of that sort of literature to become extremely uninterest- 
before the door of the house and on the hearth. For some time one can ing, not to say unpleasant, reading to the general reader. 

hear, though at a good distance, the vociferous exhortation or prayer of the Hours at Home for June is not a strikingly good magazine. The Dake 
presiding elder or of the brother who has a gift that way and who is not of Argyll’s “ Reign of the Law ” is carefully and favorably reviewed by Prof. 
“on the back seat ’—a phrase the interpretation of which is, “ under the H. B. Smith, and we think Dr. Bushnell’s fifth number of the “Moral Uses 
censure of the church authorities for bad behavior ’—and at regular inter-| of Dark Things,” which is entitled “ The Condition of Solidarity,” is per 

vals one hears the elder “deaconing” a hymn-book hymn, which is sung haps the best of the series. “ We exist by race, in families under laws of 
two lines at a time, and whose wailing cadences, borne on the night air, are inheritance, circulating derivative blood, and bearing qualities bred in-and 

indescribably melancholy. But the benches are pushed back to the wall in which as nearly amount to moral charactersas they well can without our 
when the formal meeting is over, and old and young, men and women, | being answerable for them,” and in other ways which Dr. Bushnell does 
sprucely-dressed young men, grotesquely half-clad field-hands, the women not forget to mention. We are inextricably knotted into close relationship 
generally with gay handkerchiefs twisted about their heads and with short | with our fellows. Thus we live in solidarity, as the French say. But Dr. 
skirts, boys with tattered shirts and men’s trousers, young girls barefooted— | Bushnell vindicates the freedom of the individual will, and for the rest 
all stand up in the middle of the floor, and when the “ sperichil” is struck up, | shows how well it is that al) this should be so by applying a form of the 
begin first walking and by-and-by shutfiling round, one after the other, in a) argument which is not unusual in dealing with the riddle of the world, 
ring. The foot is hardly taken from the floor, and the progression is mainly | and which in a general way may be described as telling the complainer that 
due to a jerking, hitching motion, which agitates the entire shouter, and | till he can make a better world he must hold his tongue and recognize the 
soon brings out streams of perspiration. Sometimes he dances silently, some-| uses of all kinds of adversities. A. Jerome Faust tells us something about 
times as he shullles he sings the chorus of the spiritual, and sometimes the | Esaias Tégner and his contemporary, the Swedish hymnist, John Olaf 
song itself isalsosung by thedancers. But more frequently a band, composed | Wallin. Howrs at Home, let us remark, ought not to borrow poetry without 
of some of the best singers and of tired shouters, stand at the side of the room | leave and without acknowledgment. 

to “ base”’ the others, singing the body of the song and clapping their hands| “Over the Plains to Colorado” is the readable thing ia this month’s 
together or on the knees. Song and dance are alike extremely energetic, | J/arper's. It tells us rather more about Colorado than we remember to 
and often, when the shout lasts into the middle of the night, the monotonous | have read before; in particular it talks very intelligibly and very intelli 

thud, thud of the feet prevents sleep within half a mile of the praise-house. | gently about mining and the Colorado mines, and enables us to see clearly 
But this will all be treated of, we hope, in the new book of spirituals which | some of the folly which has made mining stock a name of fear to innumer 
is announced in another part of our paper. Mr. Higginson, it appears, was | able abused investors. ‘The Dodge Club” is rollicking as usual and makes 
fortunate enough not only to light upon a poet of negro minstrelsy, but also | one envy the obstreperous animal spirits of the writer. Mrs. Harriet Prescott 
he found the poem thus repeated to him by its maker to be a genuine! Spofford is said to be the author of “ The Marshes,” a story of love and 
“fiddle-sing.” For this secular poetry of the negroes we hope the compilers | death—fleshy and bloody—which we may be permitted to call a screamer. 
above referred to will keep a sharp lookout. It is so rare that some have} And another well-known writer, Alice Cary, is responsible for a most absurd 
made the mistake of doubting its existence. performance, “ Jane Morrison.” 

Mr. Whittier celebrates the good qualities of the late Major Stearns in The Galaxy has become a monthly instead of a fortnightly magazine, and 
verses disfigured by some very unfortunate flaws. Mr. Whipple, in his| will, we think, grow better with the change. Hitherto its strong point has 
“ Shakespeare, the Man and the Dramatist,” makes a good essay on a diffi- | apparently been its serial stories, which have generally been of more than 
cult subject for the essayist. He must feel, however, that he gives a very | average goodness, and, we dare say, by discarding its strong point it might 
inadequate account of Byron when he describes that poet as a misanthrope, | itself become stronger. A magazine with two quite readable novels con- 
a representative of a class of which the highest logical development is | stantly running through it is an extraordinary magazine if the space between 
Timon of Athens. It is truae—we think it is James Hannay who points it | the novels is not in great part filled with padding. This has never been the 
out—that one goes through three stages in one’s acquaintance with Byron. | case to a very reprehensible degree with 7ke Galaxy, which, on the whole, 
The first is the stage of which the sign and emblem is the turned-down collar | is the second-best literary magazine in the country. NSecondariness in a 
and the misanthropic brow ; in the second, one is ashamed of his boyish ad- | magazine is not so dreadful a fault as in the individual writer, for a small 
miration, and lets Lord Macaulay teach him his estimate of his former idol ;| minority of good articles can reconcile us to a large majority of poor ones; 
in the third, one gives great and honest admiration to the powerful intellect | but as for the mediocrity of men there is a dreadful saying against it. It is 
and powerful soul of the formidable exponent of the modern spirit who, | true, however, that 7e Galaxy has steadily improved since its first number, 
dying at thirty-six, had written “ Don Juan.” Mr. Whipple seems to be still | and we are glad of the change in its times of issue for the reason that the 
in the second stage of these three. Mr. Parton, in “The City of St. Louis,” | longer interval between numbers must tend to make the numbers better. 
is quite as agreeable as in his glorification of Chicago. Mr. Bone, in his article | This month, besides the two novels, Mrs. Edwards's and Mrs. Harding’s, we 
relating to our Russian American possessions, deals too largely in latitudes | have something about “ Torturing Words ;” some Alger-dilute by Mr. Eugene 
and longitudes and other measurements to be generally interesting or intel- | Benson, who talks not wisely about “ Solitude and Democracy ;” some talk 
ligible. His paper must be read in connection with a map. It contains, | about Bismark by C. Wyllys Elliott; and some pleasant enough talk about 
however, much valuable information, and gives, on the whole, a highly favor- | Déjazet, the wonderful sowbrette of the Parisian stage; a careful criticism of 
able account of the new territory. The other articles, and none of them is bad, | ‘‘ American Painters” as seen at the Academy of Design Exhibition, by Mr. 
in fact none of them is not good of its kind, are “The Founders of Mon- |} Russell Sturgis, Jr.; “'The German Cotillion,” by Mr. G. D. Budd, a trifling 
treal ;’ “ Golden Chains,” which is all about the manufacture of gold chains, | article ; “ The Legend of Amsanctus,” a well-told little story, by Mr. W. L. 
and is written in a very pleasant, sprightly way ; “ A Venetian Experience ;” | Alden ; “ A Norse Love Story,” which is a synopsis of “ The Frithiof’s Saga,” 
“The Red School-house,” which is a smooth and pretty piece of poetry ;| by Mr. Richard Grant White, who really talks as much about “cultiva 
“Among the Comedians,” and “Reviews and Literary Notices,” which | tion” as if he were not in full possession of it; and, finally, “‘ Nebulw,” a 
consist of a good notice of three slight books, a slight notice of one | constant article, the tone of which is not always all that could be wished. 








good book, and a careful notice of Mr. Reed’s damaging reply to Mr. -_ 
Bancroft. 
Of the other magazines of the month there is very little to be said. The One Thousand Familiar Phrases in English and Romanized Japanese. 


‘atholic World is mostly made up of selected articles from various foreign | By the Rev. John Liggins. Second edition. (New York: Hurd & Houghton.) 
—This beautifully printed pamphlet commends itself now to a larger circle 


Roman Catholic magazines. | From The Month it borrows an article on | than it did in 1860, the date of its original appearance. Others besides the 
“The Mortality of Great Capitals,” which is very well worth consideration, | natives of Japan and foreign residents and visitors in that country and in 
especially when it briefly considers the efficacy of a lavish supply of pure | China are likely to prize it, if not to read it. For, besides Japanese jugglers 


water in lowering the death-rate; from Le Correspondant we have a whom we import, and Japanese embassies that come to us of their own 
leasant ient lecturers and orators: from Zhe Dublin Univer the newly-established communication between Japan and California is 
ot le: Segara ; “ bringing us into unexpected contact with the ingenious islanders. In de- 


sity an equally entertaining and instructive paper on “ Libraries of the} fault of having Mr. Liggins at his elbow, Mr. Seward, in his late interview 
Middle Ages ;’ from The Dublin Review an article on “ The Church and! with the Tycoon’s commissioners, would have made a better figure if he had 
the Roman Empire.” The only prominent original article is an able ex- used Mr. Liggins’s book. He might then have confessed in the vernacular 
inati 7 Racin) : he title of phil h Little | tat, linguistically speaking, it is “ Difficult to carry on a large business with 
aminstion of M. Victor Cousin’s claims to the on oe eee ittle | small capital” (p. 58); or, turning the conversation upon Russia, have 
that is trifling finds its way into The Catholic World, and it perhaps makes | remarked impressively, “ Having mutually made a treaty it is very bad to 
head more successfully than most other sectarian periodicals against the} break or violate it” (p. 59). 
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Articles on any of the subjects usually discussed in this journal will be received from | dark and trying hours, he was not supported and consoled by this con- 
any quarter. If used, they will be liberally paid for ; if rejected, they will de returned to | Sideration ? if, when armies were giving way, when fleets seemed pow- 
the writers on the receipt of the requisite amount of postage stamps. | erless, when Copperheads were joyous, when the whole civilized world 
oar | was either mocking or pitying us, he did not draw confidence and cour- 
Ail Communications which pertain to the literary management of Tax Nation should |... from the consciousness that there was, after all, a moral element in 
| the struggle, such as no other war ever had; that the rebellion was 
| not simply a legal dispute, but a crime, and that the rebels were not 
| simply bellicose publicists, but unscrupulous slaveholders raving for 
| “ niggers” and cotton ? 
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¢ addressed to the Editor. 


“THE GUILT OF THE REBELLION.” 


Mr. Gree.ey, as we attempted to show last week, struck a formid- 


able blow at the theory that there was any moral guilt in the rebellion | 
when he volunteered to become bondsman for Jefferson Davis. The} 


few shreds of the doctrine which were left were carefully removed on 
Monday last by an article in 7he 7ribune showing that the rebellion | 
was a “ civil war,” 
that therefore the punishment as traitors of persons engaged in it | 
would be cruel or improper. 

During the progress of the struggle this view of the position of the 
Confederates—we ought now in decency to give up calling them | 


in all respects like the War of the Revolution, and | 


The overthrow of this theory by Zhe 7ribune and the assimilation 
by it of our position to that of England in 1 
the South to that of the revolted colonies, if acquiesced in by the pub- 
lic, will certainly be recorded in history as the most remarkable piece 
of self-stultification on record. Self-stultification, too, is a very mild 
term to apply to it. Future generations will argue, and argue with 
reason, that there could not have been much moral sense left amongst 


| a people who, afier treating rebellion for four years as the blackest 


| crime ever committed, denied when it was all over that it was any 
crime atall. Decency requires that we should keep up the humbug, 


“rebels "—was vehemently urged both by the Southerners themselves | jr humbug it be, till our wounded and cripples have died off, and the 


and by foreign orators and writers. 
Tribune, filled the air with reproaches against Europe for not sympa- | 


thizing with the North, our claims to this sympathy were stoutly de- | 


When Americans, led on by 7 files of our blattering moral newspapers have been removed out of 


sight. The world can stand a good deal of hypocrisy, because the hy- 
| pocrite, as has often been said, at least respects virtue; but knavery 


nied, on the ground that the war was a civil war like the Revolution of | which impudently ayows and laughs over its own cheats and, more 
“ 5 ’ 


1776, that the issue was simply a political issue, and that it was impos- 
sible to tell which of the parties was in the right till the contest was 
brought to a close, and, therefore, the English maintained that in the 
meantime they were justified by every consideration in giving their 
sympathy and countenance to “ the weaker party.” 

To this our reply, and the reply of our friends all over the world, 
was that the Southern attempt at revolution differed widely from the 
Revolution of 1,76 in this, that the South revolted against a govern- 





ment under which it had yoluntarily placed itself, and from which it had 


than that, claims for itself a place amongst the virtues, the world 
cannot stand, 





edie atid 


MUNIOIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


Ir there be, as we attempted to show last week, no foundation for 
the theory that the municipalities have a “natural right” to govern 
themselves, the government of great cities, like every other question of 
politics, is a question of expediency. The Hvening Post is, so far as we 


776, and the position of 


received no injury, and that the avowed and sole object of the revolt | know, the only journal which takes for granted that the city must be 
was not political independence simply but the perpetuation of human | governed by the majority of the voters living in it, and it consequently 





slavery over half the American continent ; 
for that they had, but bondage for others ; not, in short, the object which 


had made almost all preceding rebellions justifiable and glorious, but 


another and most detestable one—the creation of a political system | 


not freedom for the revolters, 


occupies itself entirely with the consideration of constitutional ma- 
chinery. The New York Times, on the other hand, maintains that the 
| majority in the city is not capable of governing it, and that no change 
can be a change for the better which is not a change in the constituency 





based upon the doctrine that God had made the poor and weak to be | which elects the officers. 


the cattle of the rich, bought and sold and bred for simple gain. The 
Republican press, to its honor, never tired of dwelling on this distinc- 
tion between this rebellion and the rebellion of 1776. 
aid of this distinction that we won the support of the best and purest 
men of European countries; it was this that supported the Lancashire 
operatives under their privations, and it was this, too, that comforted 
hundreds of thousands at the North when the tide of suffering and 
sorrow had risen so high that no merely political gain seemed worth the | 
prolongation of bloodshed and devastation. 
has all along been the great preacher of “moral ideas” 
rendered good service in upholding it ; though often exceedingly weak 
as to the political value of the Union, on “the guilt of the rebellion” 


” 


during the war, 


it never ceased dilating. 

It now appears, however, that there really was no guilt in the rebel- 
lion whatever. There was no legal guilt, for there can be no treason, 
it appears, committed in “a civil war;” and if Davis & Co. could make 
a civil war without legal guilt, how could they incur moral guilt? If 
they had a right to make war on the United States at all, they had a 
right to make it for any object that seemed good to them. It is none 
of our business to spread our social and political theories on foreign 
soil at the point of the sword. Weshould not be justified in declaring 
war against Great Britain in order to rescue her agricultural laborers 
from degradation. ‘The reason why we made war on the South was 
because the soil in which it sought to lay broad and deep the founda- 
tion of its accursed system was American soil; because the men engaged | 
in this detestable attempt were American citizens; because the laws 
they broke were American laws; because the shame of their doings was 
our shame, and because their success would have proved to the remot- 
est ages a hateful monument of our dishonor. We ask any honest man 
in the country to look back to 1862 and 1863, and think if, in those 


It was by the} 


The Tribune, too, which | 


The theory of The Evening Post is probably that which will find most 
favor with the Convention. The Democratic party, which owes its ex- 
istence in this State almost entirely to the city vote, will, of course, 
stoutly oppose any measure which deprives its supporters of any right 
or privilege they now possess. The Republicans, on the other hand, 
are only committed to one thing, but that thing is the extension of the 
| suffrage, so that they are by no means likely to propose to take votes 
| from the New York Irish while urging the complete enfranchisement 
of the negroes of the State. In fact, it would be almost as difficult to 
get the English House of Lords to admit the personal responsibility of 
the Queen as to get the leaders of any party among us just now to ad- 
mit that universal suffrage is not good in all places and under all 
circumstances. In democracies as well as monarchies, people, let them 
' be ever so practical in their temperament, are apt to get astride of a 
| maxim or theory and ride it to death. Wein New York are just now 
astride of the theory that the majority even of one locality cannot go 
wrong, and though it is tumbling us into one ditch after another, we 
keep telling the bystanders what a wonderful beast it is, and assuring 
them that the little accidents they witness are simply due to bad 
grooming, or bad saddling, or bad bitting. 

The Evening Post proposes to set everything to rights in our large 
cities by concentrating as much power as possible in the hands of the 
mayor, leaving him, as at present, to be elected by the city vote, but 
| giving him the appointment of most of the minor officials, and making 
him responsible for the proper discharge of their duties. This would, 
with other changes, be a change for the better, but alone it would not 
give us a good city government. It would make the mayoralty more 
than ever a prize for the class who now form the various “rings ” and 
govern the city, as it would give him the filling of an enormous number 














of places. Accordingly, when an election drew near, the Citizens’ Asso 
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ciation and a large number of other “ intelligent and virtuous citizens * 
would put their heads together, and seek out the best man for the 
mayoralty. They would find him without difficulty. He would be 
probably a merchant of great probity and great executive talent, and 
he would consent to serve. The leading journals would then all rally 
to his support. The 25,000 Republicans might be counted on for him 
with tolerable certainty, and so might a sprinkling of wealthy Demo- 
erats; but his vote, under the most favorable circumstances, would not 
get above 30,000. 

In the meantime Mozart and Tammany Hall would meet to make 
theirnomination. Warned by past defeats, they would take every pains 
not to divide their forces. The leaders would endeavor to arrange 
acompromise. There would be a great number of offices to divide— 
in the Police, in the Central Park, in the Tax office, in the Street Com- 


missioner’s office, in the Controller’s office—in fact, the revenue of a Eu- | 


ropean kingdom to distribute amongst functionaries and contractors, 
After much debate the various places would be parcelled out between 
the two factions, and then they would select somebody for the nomi- 
nation who would be pliant enough to carry out the arrangement, 
and of course they would soon find him. He would certainly be a base 
man, perhaps a man of notoriously bad character. On The Post's theory 
they would not venture to offer such a man to the majority. But we 


know by experience they would, and we have every reason to believe | 


they would elect him. This same party in 1855 nominated for the 
mayoralty a man who had been, a year previously, proved guilty in 
open court of forgery and swindling, and he was twice elected in spite 
of desperate opposition from the “‘ virtuous and intelligent.” Last year 
they nominated for Congress an ex-pugilist, street rowdy, and keeper 


of a gambling-hell, all in one person, and, to the great scandal of the | 


“virtuous and intelligent,” elected him without difficulty. It is fair to 
presume that the fears of “enlightened public opinion” would not be 
sharpened by the knowledge that a greater number of offices than ever 
before would be at the disposal of the victors. 

Tammany and Mozart would not be in the least troubled by the re- 
form artillery. 
do not attend meetings of “ the virtuous and intelligent.’’ The men to 
whom offices had been promised would go quietly down to the wards, 
set the grog-shop-keepers to work, marshal their forces, hold one or two 
meetings in Union Square, at which the rich men, the Albany jobbers, 


and the Excise law would be denounced, guns let off, and lanterns | 
waved, just to keep up the excitement; and on the day of election | 


would seat their candidate in the City Hall by about 40,000 majority. 
The election won, the mayor would proceed to divide the spoils as 
per agreement, and the reform press would duly proceed to denounce 


him, as they did Fernando Wood; but he, well knowing that they | 


could not harm him, and did not reach the public on which he relied, 
would pocket his share of the plunder and laugh. , 

Now, this is not a fancy picture. We dare any man, who knows 
anything about New York politics or the character of the voters who 
compose the Democratic party in this city, to deny that this is what in 
all probability would take place. We therefore regard The Post's plan 
of increasing the number of places at the disposal of the nominee of the 
majority as about as likely to put an end to corruption and misgovern- 
ment as the emptying of a barrel of petroleum on the flames to extin- 
guish a fire. 

When you have to deal with a thoroughly corrupt or ignorant con- 
stituency, all attempts to purify politics by changes in the political 
machinery or in the distribution of power, as long as the majority ap- 
point the officials, whether one or many, are like attempts to change a 
pack of cards by shuffling them—shuffle ever so much, and the pack re- 
mains the same. There is no occult power in constitutions or char- 
ters. They depend for all their efficacy on the men who work them, 
The best constitution ever drawn would not make Mexico a great, free, 
and prosperous country. The worst constitution ever drawn would 
not ruin the United States. The people would meet, abolish it, and 
make a better one, just as they did once before. But whenever 
the people of the United States become vicious, degraded, cowardly, 
and ignorant, the days of their government are numbered. If Moses 
and the prophets came down and drew a constitution for them, it would 
be of no avail. 
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Their constituents do not read the reform papers, and | 


The plan of The Times, to surrender the city legislature to the 
payers of direct taxes, might work well. But there is little chance of 
its being adopted. It would look anti-democratic, and, therefore, the 
Democrats certainly, and the Republicans most probably, would reject 
it. And yet there is everything to be said in its favor. There is no 
such check on extravagance and corruption as the payment of direct 
taxes. Could the expenses of the city government be raised bya capi 
tation tax, graduated by income, we think it would do much to make 
The Post's plan effective. But, failing this, the voting of money by the 
<lirect tax-payers only would, probably, in practice be found the b« 
Of course it ma 


mode of stopping waste and breaking up the “ rings. 
be said, and Democratic orators do say, that every inhabitant of a city 
helps to pay the taxes—and so he does—either through his rent or the 
prices of his clothes and provisions; but then the poor and ignorant 
do not know this, and will not believe it, and the fact is, therefore, 
| valueless for the purposes of municipal reform, 
direct tax-payers only might also easily be made to seem an attempt 
at the creation of a plutocracy, and neither party will, therefore, have 
the courage to touch it. The truth is, too, the rich men of New York 
have furnished some of the very worst swindlers of the public. 

What, then, is the remedy, if there be a remedy ? 
many difficulties in our way, no matter in what direction we turn, that 
no candid man will feel complete confidence in any plan he may pro 
pose. The field of choice, too, is very much narrowed by the fact that 
so many things are excluded by party considerations. Neither the 
Republicans nor Democrats in the Convention can or will come to 
the consideration of this matter with perfectly unbiassed minds or with 
out thinking of the possible effects of their action on Federal politics, 


The r presentation of 


There are so 


for which reason we regard the meeting of the Convention in the present 
crisis as in some sense a misfortune. 

But on three points we take our stand, and we know we cannot be 
driven from them: That the primal cause of the badness of the New 
York eity government is the ignorance, degradation, and want of 
political training of the majority of the voters; that there is no imme- 
diate prospect that the character of these voters will undergo any 
material change; and third, as a corollary of the foregoing, that no 
attempt at reform which does not change the composition or character 
of the constituency will be successful. if a spring be muddy, the water 

which flows from it will be muddy, no matter what arrangement of 
pipes or hydrants you may make. 
How can the character of the constituency of this city be changed ? 
In two ways only. One, by improving the individuals who compose it, 
which for present purposes is out of the question; the other, by intro- 
ducing new elements into it, or, in other words, enlarging it. In dis- 
cussing this question it must not be forgotten that the problem of 
| municipal government is not how to secure life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness—for these things every citizen must look, and has always 
' looked, to the state—but how to secure clean streets, pure water, and 
| a good police at the lowest possible rate. Political questions, properly 
' so called, no more come within the province of municipal government 
than within that of insurance or bank corporations. Moreover, we have 
never acknowledged the right of localities to regulate their own con- 
cerns. The State has always reserved the right to interfere with them to 
|! almost any extent short of the total abolition of local government. So 
| that there would now be nothing new, and nothing fundamentally un- 
sound, in transferring to the electors of the State the appointment of 
the chief executive officer of the city, and giving him the appointment 
and control of all the minor officials. This would have the effect of 
raising the mayor out of the foul atmosphere of local polities, and 
would make him as independent of the harpies who now beset the 
City Hall as the governor is; and it would be essential that either he or 
the governor should have the appointment of the city police justices, 
The representative branch of the government should then be made 
small, and should consist of one chamber of not over half a dozen 
members, so that none but known men would be likely to be put on 
the ticket, and be elected by the whole city, discarding the ridiculous 
theory that each ward has separate interests to be watched over; and 
the duties of this body should be the voting of taxes, and little else, 
and the votes of taxes even should be subject to the mayor’s absolute 
‘ veto, 


' 
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This plan would contain what seems to us the best feature of The | As it is becoming more and more probable that, as soon as the Re- 
Post’s pian, the concentration of authority, and it would contain what | construction question is disposed of, the question of tariff and revenue 
to our mind is an essential feature of The Zimes’s plan or of any good | will become the great political issue, all indications of how the current 
plan, the change in the constituency. It will, of course, be met by of opinion is running in the great manufacturing and financial centres 
the old objection that the electors of the State “ do not understand the | are naturally of considerable importance, and one of the most impor- 
wants of the city;’ but we maintain that the city has only one want, | tant, perhaps, is Mr. Edward Atkinson’s pamphlet on the “ Collection 
and this is one which all men understand, namely, honest men in office. | of the Revenue,” to which we called attention a fortnight ago. Mr. 
Give us this, and all other desirable things will follow. 

New York is not, in the old sense of the word, a municipality. It! spinning, and does not approach the question of free trade as theorist 
fulfils none of the conditions of the municipalities round which all our | simply, nor does he recommend a sudden jump into free trade with- 
ideas of municipal rights have grown up. Its people are not bound | out regard to the enormous interests which have grown up under the 
together by any of the ties on which real municipal feeling must rest. | tariff, and which, we think, the country ought to consider as sacred as 
It is in fact simply the great market-place of the State, the embouchure| any other kind of property. We trust his brochure may be widely cir- 
of all its great water-courses and railroads, and there is no inhabitant | culated and attentively read, and that protectionists will meet it with 
of the State who is not almost if not quite as much interested in its | as able, as calm, and as courteous a statement of theirewn case. It is 
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order and prosperity as any dweller in Fifth Avenue. The objections, | high time they dropped their epithets and insinuations, the talk of 


| Atkinson is a Massachusetts manufacturer, largely interested in cotton- 





too, which lie to the government of the city by the Albany Legislature 
do not lie to the election of the mayor by the whole people of the 
State. The Legislature may be corrupted, the people cannot be, or if 
they can, why the whole experiment of popular government is a failure, 
and we may save ourselves the trouble of further discussion. It may 
be said that if you have the mayor of New York elected by the State, 
you must also have the mayors of other large cities, And why not? 
Why not ordain that all mayors of cities containing over half a million 
of inhabitants should be State and not local officers? We may depend 
upon it that we have not yet explored every hole and corner of politi- 
cal science, that we have much yet to learn, and we may be assured 
also that the democratic theory does not require us to affirm the abso- 
lute infallibility of local majorities. The minority in every city, town, 
and village is entitled to the benefit of all the virtue and intelligence 
there is in the whole community. We have stoutly denied the doc- 
trine of complete local independence and local infallibility in the case 
of the Southern States. Why assert it, or allow it to be asserted, with 
regard to this city? The whole in politics, as in geometry, is yreater 
than a part, but it is also wiser and better. 


—~-—-« 


A MASSACHUSETTS MANUFACTURER ON THE TARITF. 


Ir was proposed by Mr. Cooper, at the late Protectionist Convention 
in this city, that the new Industrial League and the Free Trade should 
jointly circulate documents containing on one side the free-trade argu- 
ment and on the other the protectionist answer; but the suggestion 
apparently did not meet with favor. We regret this, because there is 
nothing more desirable than that the whole controversy should be sub- 
mitted in a careful and deliberate way to the people. At present it is 
carried on by the party newspapers mainly as a party question, and the 
argument is so loaded with abuse and personal recriminations that it 
is rather difficult for a plain man to get at the gist of it. 

The state of the case at present is simply this, that every living 
political economist of eminence, both here, in England, and on the 
Continent, except Henry C. Carey, advocates free trade, not as a system 
good for one country or one stage of industrial progress, but good for 
all countries and all stages—as, in short, scientific truth as impregnable 
as any proposition in Euclid, and treat protection as a medieval fal- 
lacy destined to perish before long before the advance of knowledge. 
The American and Russian protectionists, on the other, maintain that, 
however sound the free trade theory may be, there are exceptions to it in 
practice, and that the case of a new country is one of them; that in this 
country protection sufficient to call manufactures into existence is justifi- 
able, and likely to be efficient; and that, in point of fact, the assumption 
of the free traders that France and England would have reached their 
present manufacturing pre-eminence without protection is incapable of 
proof; and that America, Russia, and all the British colonies are only 
doing what England herself has done. To the argument drawn from 
the loss in money which protection may occasion at the outset, the an- 
swer is made, and there is no doubt that there is force in it, and that 
it is the answer which accounts for a good deal of the indifference of 
the Western farmers to free trade—that even if it does cost heavily to 
|uild our manufactures up, we can afford the loss, and want to have 
man ufactures for moral and political reasons, cost what they may. 





“ British gold” and “ British free trade,” and addressed themselves 
pluckily to the facts and logic of the matter, because it is only by full 
and fair discussion that we shall ever reach a settled policy about the 
tariff—and a fixed policy, whether free trade or protectionist, we believe 
to be of the highest importance. In fact, we consider the strongest 
objection to protection in a country as rich as this is the constant 
temptation it holds out to legislative corruption, jobbing, and meddling. 
Acknowledge once that “ interests” ought to be protected by import 
duties, and you open up a boundless field to political intrigue, of which 
the financial legislation of the last two sessions affords an excellent il- 
lustration, The great advantage of a fixed policy of free trade would 
be that it would leave manufacturers nothing to ask for from the legis- 
lature and the legislature nothing to bestow. But we confess, for our 
part, that, if the matter cannot now be settled by argument, if every 
question of this kind has to be settled by experiment, we are in favor 
of letting the protectionists have their way, say for ten years, so that 
their system may be fully tried. 

Mr, Atkinson shows the fallaciousness of computing the wages of 
labor in money, and therefore the fallaciousness of supposing that what- 
ever raises a man’s nominal wages necessarily improves his condition ; 
that all taxes are levied on production, and that a tariff is a tax; and 
that the accumulation of more gold in a country than it needs for a 
circulating medium is a folly ; that international trade is, in reality, the 
interchange of labor. He is terribly hard on the Pennsylvania iron 
manufacturers, and says of Boston, his own city: 

“| think Boston to-day affords a good illustration of the evils of protec 
tion. The conditions of soil, climate, and coast indicated maritime pursuits 
as the province of New England men ; and she engaged in them chiefly un- 
til the South forced a protective tariff upon the country. As this destroyed 
commerce, New England developed textile manufactures before their time, 
and then, becoming converted to the doctrine of protection, continued to 
foster them by the same process. The result is, that a large amount of the 
capital, and a large amount of the business capacity of Boston, which shou! 
have been applied to railroads, steamships, and commerce has gone into 
manufactures ; consequently, Boston commerce declines, and young men 
emigrate. Commerce would have employed the young men at home, or in 
voyages ending at home; but textile manufactures employ only a few 
treasurers, mts, or commission merchants, and a very rge force oi 
operatives ee nboows. There are too many young men for the number of 
places equal to their capacity, and they must migrate. I think the popula- 
tion of New England not been improved by this forced establishment 
of textile manufactures.” 








JOHN BRIGHT AS AN ORATOR. 


I. 


Tar talking talent is not one of those personal gifts which Englishmen 
delight to honor. If in America the tendency is to overrate its merit, and 
to heap exaggerated rewards upon its distinguished exercise, in England 
there is a tendency quite as pronounced in the opposite direction. It is true 
that Britons find enjoyment in eloquence, for after all that can be said about 
them, Britons are human. They are, indeed, greatly moved by eloquence 
and are remarkably demonstrative under its power. But when the perform- 
ance is over, when the lights are out, the spell broken, and they themselves 
safely escaped into the cooling air, a reaction commonly sets in, and they 
are very much inclined to estimate the talent by which they have been so 
highly entertained as at best only a species of mountebank cleverness. “A 
mere talker,” “ a glib-tongue,” “the gift of the gab ”—these are descriptions 





which in England, and especially among cultivated people, are meant to be 
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the reverse of complimentary. So much is this the case that parliamentary | majesty and musical pomp. This, his almost infallible taste in the choice * 


speakers not seldom either affect a hesitant and bungling utterance or are | of words, is the key to his victory over the orator-scorning fastidiousness of 
too conscious of the political value of its natural possession, to make any | the educated classes of England. Whence got this Quaker demagogue that 
effort to overcome it. There is a feeling in the land that very great sin- marvellous mastery of style which we university men, toiling for it through 
cerity must needs talk slowly, and now and then even stumble ; that rea! | all ancient and modern lore, would now gladly give our right hands to pos- 
thoughtfulness can never mount the swifter steeds of speech; that only |sess? Such is the frequent and amazed enquiry of many an English 
shallowness and passion and hypocrisy are particularly fluent. Hence bad| scholar. “I may bo nothing,” said the orator modestly last year at Roch- 
speaking is really an element of availability. Hence great men, placing dale, “only your fellow-townsman, a man not brought up in universities or 
themselves at the service of their country, will herh and haw from patriotic | in the society of statesmen.”-~‘I have not had the same advantages which 
motives. They will inspire the reverence of their constituents by a judi-| others have had,” said the orator in the House of Commons a few weeks 
cious blending of coughing and stammering with their logic. They will | afterward, “but that fact only makes me the more value that which others 
carry an election or win the honors of a debate by the persuasive manifesta- | have obtained.” It is still common for public speakers in England, and 
tion of an inability to talk. Shakespeare’s Antony was a very good English. | especially in the House of Commons, to quote from the Greek and Roman 


man, rather than a Roman, when he tried to fasten upon Brutus the siigma 
of being eloquent: “ J am no orator—as Brutus is !” 

“Oh, he can speak!” Such was the damnatory verdict on John Bright 
which came with sneering accent from the curled lips of an English scholar, 
last November, with whom we happened to be walking out of the library 
of the British Museum. Nothing else that Thomas Carlyle said to the boys 
‘at the University of Edinburgh a year ago so delighted the English people 
as these witty sentences against talk which the greatest of living talkers 
put into that amusing talk, of more than two hours’ length, on his inaugu- 
ration as Lord Rector: “ There is very great necessity, indeed, of getting a 
little more silent than we are. It seems to me the finest nations of the 
world—the English and the American—are going all away into wind and 
tongue. Silence is the eternal duty of aman. I must say that speech does 
not seem to me to have turned to any good account. Ifa good speaker—an 
eloquent speaker—is not speaking the truth, is there a more horrid kind of 
object in creation?” And straightway Mr. Punch took this last senfence, 
and gave it the point which all kid-gloved Britons had already applied to it, 
by printing it under a ludicrous cartoon representing John Bright harangu- 
ing a begrimed and gaping crowd of artisans. 

Nevertheless, as we have already allowed, Britons after all are human ; 
and the love of eloquence is a universal human instinct. Even Britons 
cannot in all cases with success contend against it. Natural passions are 
stronger than conventional ones. Thus it has happened, no doubt, that even 
in a country where, according to Sydney Smith, “an audience is apt to con- 
sider the man who tires them less than usual as a trifler and a charlatan,” 
and where, according to Lord Lytton, “ Hesitating, Humming, and Drawling 
are the Three Graces of Conversation,” John Bright, by sheer force of 
oratory, and against the general contempt for oratory, as well as against 
every disadvantage of religious, educational, and social prejudice, has risen 
to be not only an unsurpassed personal force in England, but positively one 
of the institutions of England. 

It must be confessed,. however, that if English antipathy to oratory has 
in this case given way, it has done so under a provocation which all the 
world and sucveeding ages will be likely to consider. sufficient to justify so 
exceptional a procedure. For we believe all students of his speeches now 
admit that John Bright is one of the greatest examplars of a pure, manly, 
and commanding eloquence that any age or any language can produce. 

There are some great orators whose speeches, though they may be read 
with delight when printed, fall heavy and dead in the actual delivery. 
Such an orator was Edmund Burke. On the contrary, there are orators 
whose speeches produce an amazing effect in the actual delivery, but fur- 
nish, when cold in type, extreMely dismal reading matter to the hapless 


wight who may encounter them. Such an orator was Whitfield ; such an | 


orator was Lord Brougham ; such an orator was Henry Clay. Indeed a 
great master of eloquence has by implication made this latter characteristic 
almost a proof of the excellence of the speech. ‘“ Does the speech read 
well?” said Charles James Fox, “then depend upon it, it was a poor one.” 
But is not the perfect orator he whose speech is so fluent yet so thoughtful, so 
energetic in manner yet so choice in quality, sv glowing with passion yet so 
rational, weighty, and suggestive, that while it sways the vast throng as 
it leaps from the lips which first give it utterance, it still has, if fairly 
reported, an undying charm for the student in the closet? Such an orator 
was Daniel Webster ; such an orator is Wendell Phillips ; such an orator is 
that noble English statesman whose eloquence now wields the fierce democ- 
racy of England. 

John Bright has a merit which is not a very common one among our | 


} 


| classics, and such quotation is still considered to be what Dr. Johnson called 
it, “ the watchword of literary men.” John Bright never strains his mouth 
to utter the scholastic shibboleth. We do not remember a Latin sentence, 
and scarcely a Latin word, in any of his speeches, and we are sure he never 
| spoke a Greek one. But he partly reveals the character of his favorite 
| studies as well as the source of his exquisite English vocabulary by the 
snatches of English poetry which he occasionally introduces into his 
speeches, and always with aptness and impressive effect. 
We shall not soon forget with what sweetness, in speaking of the bright- 
ening effect of a true Sunday on the toiling classes of Lancashire, he once 
quoted a couplet of George Herbert's : 


“The week were dark without thy light; 
Thy torch doth show the way." 


We have never listened to anything finer of its kind than a passage in a 
very grand speech which we had the privilege of hearing him make, last 
August, in the town hall at Birmingham. He was describing the progress 
of popular liberty in the English colonies and in the United States, and 
then, returning to Europe, he said: 

“You will find in the republic of Switzerland, in the kingdoms of Hol- 
land and Belgium, in Norway, in Sweden, in France, and now in Germany 
also, a widespread exercise of the franchise hitherto unknown in our time in 
this country; and neither emperor nor king nor noble believes that his 
authority or his interest, his own greatness or the happiness of any of his 
countrymen, will be jeopardized by the free admission of the people to the 
constitutional privileges. What isit that we are come to in this country, that 
what is being rapidly conceded in all parts of the world is being persistently 
and obstinately refused here in England—the home of freedom, the mother 
of parliaments ”’— 

At this point the orator paused, as if struggling for some loftier and 
more vivid language with which to portray the peculiar glory and, there- 
fore, the peculiar shame of England, and then in an instant he resumed, as 
these fine lines seemed to flash upon his memory— 
‘of which one of her own poets has said, 

‘Though o'er our heads the frozen Pleiads shine, 

*Tis Liberty that crowns Britannia’s isle, 

And makes her barren rocks and her bleak mountains smile.’"’ 

It was but an audience of working-men, yet the splendor of the quotation 
aud its application to the argument, all the more powerful because so deli- 
cate, were fully appreciated, and the vast assemblage seemed lifted from 
their seats by their enthusiasm. But when the next morning that speech 
was laid on every aristocratic breakfast-table in England, and innumerable 
eyes, that could not but sparkle at literary excellence, fell upon this passage, 
with what a tantalized mixture of fury and delight would many a Tory 
sjuire and nobleman exclaim : “ The Quaker dog! Where did he get such 
English? And now, see! he has broken into the very armory of our poets, 
has stolen their choicest weapons, and is using them to knock our brains 
out!” 

In closing the last speech he ever made, Mr. Cobden said, “I never 
perorate.” It may be said of his illustrious friend, Mr. Bright, that he never 
closes a speech without perorating. Of course we do not mean that even he 
perorates in the exact sense which Mr. Cobden meant—that of an elaborated 
strain of ostentatious rhetoric. But Mr. Bright has what Mr. Cobden had 
not--an oratorical temperament ; and as he draws towards the conclusion of 
a speech his mind seems to rise to a grander and more kindling view of his 
| theme; he sweeps over the whole a more burning glance, and, as if exulting 
| in the amplitude of his own resources for expression, he gathers them up 
| and pours them forth at last in his richest and most energetic sentences. 
An admirable instance of this habit, and one which illustrates, also, many 





own popular speakers ; he uses pure English, avoiding alike the opposite of the best qualities of his manner, was the peroration of his magnificent 
te of bombast and of slang. His style is simply perfect, racy, | syeech for the Reform Bill im the House of Commons in April, 1866: 
Strong, sharp, terse, and clear, with a basis of glorious Saxon coming | 

: 4 Br | “I have been misrepresented and condemned and denounced by honorable 
straight from the market and the hearth, and just enough impregnated gentlemen opposite, and by not a few writers in their press. My conscience 
with courtly Norman to give it elevation, nobleness, and an occasional | tells me that Theve labored honestly only to destroy that which is evil, and 
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to build up that which is good. (Cheers.) The political aims of the last 
twenty-five yeara, as they were summed up the other night by the hon. 
member for Wick (Mr. Laing), are my political aims, if they can be called 
is} (Loud cheers.) And if 


the aims in any degree of any living Englishman. 

now, in all the great centres of our population—in Biraingham with its | 
business districts, in Manchester with ins encircling towns, in the popula- | 
tion of the West Riding of Yorkshire, in Glasgow and amidst the vast in- 
dustries of the West of Scotland, and in this great Babylon in which we are 
arsembled—if we do not find ourselves surrounded by hungry and exasper. | 


les—if now, more than at any time during the last hundred 
be said, quoting the beautiful words of Mr. Sheridan, that 


ater ronititn 
years, it ma; 
‘ Content site basking on the cheek of toil ’ a 
if this House and if its statesmen glory in the change, have I not as much 
as any living man some claim to partake of that glory? (Loud cheers.) I 
know, and every thoughtful man among you knows, and these gentlemen 
who sit en that bench and who are leading you to this enterprise, they 





her progress with interest and pride,and having talked music for some time 
| with the gratified artiste, sat down at the piano and accompanied himself in 
one of the favorite national airs of Sweden. 

As for Patti, who is the idol of Parisian opera-goers, her benefit was a 
continuous series of ovations, and such was the quantity of bouquets and 
crowns thrown to her at the close of the representation that the stage was 
literally covered with flowers. Nota few of these bouquets contained jewels 
|and other magnificent trinkets, offered to the popular favorite by enthus 
|astic admirers. Mlle. Nilsson, who was present in one of the baignoires, en 

thusiastically applauding her friend, happened to go out by one staircase 
| just as Mile. Patti was coming down by the other. The two charming 
| young women, catching sight of each other, rushed forward, threw their 
{arms round each other, and embraced in the most affectionate style, to th: 
great delight of the spectators of the little tableau. Mlle. Patti is going off 





know that the policy I have urged npon the House and uyon the country, 
so far as it has hitherto been accepted by Parliament, is a policy conserva- | to London for a six months’ engagement; Mile. Nilsson is also about ty 


tive of the public welfare, strengthening the just authority of Parliament, | make a short absence, but will return in a few weeks, and reappear at the 
and adding from day to day fresh lustre and dignity to the Crov?n. (Cheers.) | Grand Opera 
% “A . . ‘ . 
And now, when I speak to you and ask you to pass this bill—when I plead ao j , —s , , 
on behalf of those who are not allowed to speak themselves in this House— The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein,” Offenbach’s new comic operett., 
if you could raise yourselves for this night, for this hour, above the region | Which is having so tremendous a run here, has just been the occasion of a 
of party strife—if you could free yourselves from the pestilent atmosphere | serious accident to Grenier, the excellent actor who plays the part of Prins 
of passion and prejudice which go of 0 ‘ . sl confi : , , ‘ : . a 
I “a oe h onest ten surrounds us here, I feel confident Paul in that charming farce, and who, in cutting one of the astonishing 
that at this moment I should not plead in vain before this Imperial Parlia- |”. : . , . ibe 
ment on behalf of the English constitution and the English people.” (Loud | Pirouettes with which he accompanies his songs, managed to break his leg 
and long-continued cheering.) Surgeons declare themselves unable to imagine how such an accident coul\! 
have resulted from the movements he was making; but the leg was none 
the less really broken. The unlucky actor was carried off the stage upon a 
shutter, and will be laid up, say his medical attendants, for two or thre- 
months to come. The oddest circumstance about this accident is the fact 


Our cold and stormy spring is gradually approaching summer, the lilacs | that the same actor, ten years ago, at the Odéon Theatre, suddenly broke 
and laburnums are in full blossom, the magnolias of the Champs Eiysées are | the other Jeg in just such an inexplicable manner. The Emperor had been 
‘a sight worth seeing,” as are also the wonderful beds of veriegated wall. | at the Variétés Theatre the night before the accident, much amused appar 
flowers at the Rond-point of that favorite avenue, and still we are plagued | ently by the brilliant absurdity of the piece ; and the exclamation of one ot 
with weather worthy of a somewhat mild December. We had just such the pretty and highly-dressed damsels who perform the part of “ladies of 
soaking weather after the grand cannonading of the Crimea, after the | honor” to the Grand Duchess, on hearing of the accident, “ Oh, what a pity 
Franco-Italian campaign, after the enormous expenditure of powder on your it did not happen yesterday when the Emperor was here!” was doubtle+s 
side of the water; are we again undergoing an illustration of ‘/ie correct- | sincerely echoed by the rest of the troupe, as, in that case, it is probable tho 
ness of the theory according to which your countryman, M+. Espy, “the | his Majesty would have not only sent aider-d:-camp to enquire after thie 
Storm-King,” 80 pertinaciously protested his ability to bring down rain as | state of the broken limb, but would have defrayed the expenses of its 
the result of combustion and perturbation of the atmosphere on the surface | Mending. a 
of the earth, and paying our tribute of endurance tc the Austro-Prusso- | The rejoicing solemnities of Easter have been kept with much éelat both 
Italian pyrotechnic doings of last year? | by the Russians and Poles resident in this city. The Polish ceremony of the 

The terror of coming war, which was hanging over Europe a fortnight | “ Bénit,” which celebrates Easter Monday, consists in the setting out of a 
ago, has pretty nearly vanished. Apparently neither France nor Prussia, at | collation, to which all come who please. There must be upon the table a 
the bottom of their hearts, have the faintest desire to measure forces with each | sucking-pig, roasted whole, and one or two other traditional delicacies, but 
other or with anybody else ; and the flood of official and private gaieties, not | the rest of the dishes are optional. The master of the house stands on one 
interrupted by the shadow that is now happily passing away, will deubtless | side of the door of the banqueting-room and the mistress on the other, and 
go on increasing in body and rapidity, as is its wont, until the close of “ the give half of a hard-boiled egg, a little salt, and a bit of bread to each comer 
season ” drives out of town every one who can afford to let himself be so | that enters the room. The viands are all previously blessed by a priest 
driven. hence the name Bénit (blessed) given to this celebration. The two most 
Among wearers of crowns, or people nearly connected with wearers of that | splendid Benits of this season were at the Hotel Lambert, the stately old 
style of head-gear, now in Paris are King George of Greece ; Queen Victoria’s palace of the Czartoryski family in the Ile Saint Louis, and in the elegant 
second son, Prince Alfred, recently created Duke of Edinburgh, and her | modern residence of Madame Sauska, between which two centres of the 
cousin, the Duke of Cambridge ; Prince Oscar, heir to the throne of Sweden, | “ Polish emigration,” the Polish colony of this city divided itself. 

a great musician and a “splendid fellow” generally ; the Duke of Leuch. | The attacks made on M. de Lamartine, principally by the writers 
tenberg, nephew of the Czar, an amiable and accomplished young man, the in the penny papers, while the decision in regard to the pecuniary aid 
most intimate friend of the late regretted Czarowitz; and his Imperial|to be given to him by the Government was still pending, seem to be 
Highness Prince Lokoungooa Mimbou Tayo, brother of the temporal Bm- | subsidimg, now that the matter is understood to be settled, The Govern- 
peror of Japan. Queen Christina, the Queen-dowager of Spain, is here with | ment will give, it is stated, 400,000 francs, not to Lamartine himself, but 
her ex-coachman and present husband, the Duke de Rianzares, a mam who/| to his creditors; and this sum, joined to the proceeds of the greater 
seeme to have been worthy of the extraordinary stroke of “ luck” whieh has | portion of his paternal estates, will suffice to clear off his debts. The poet's 
made him the husband of one queen, the stepfather of another, and the father | favorite residence, a smal! estate of no great market value, will be left in his 
of six or eight fine daughters, all married to princes of high lineage and brilliant | hands during his life, and an annual sum of 30,000 francs will be paid to 


Queen Christina, like Grisi with Mario, seems to have been per-! him during the same period by the state, so as to enable him to live comfort- 
This pension will cease on his death, at 
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fortune. 
fectly cured by this marriage of the roving mania of previous years, and | ably for the time still left to him. 


to have led, with her last “ wentur,” a perfectly straightforward and edify-| which period his residence, and any other property belonging to him at the 
ing domestic existence ever since. time of his decease, will become the property of the state, and be sold for its 
Two of the brilliant non-royal queens of the day—Patti and Nilsson | benefit. M. de Lamartine had three sisters, all married, and all having 
—have been receiving ovations that must surely have satisfied even the ap- | daughters but no son ; and the eldest daughter of the eldest sister, Mlle. de 
petite for that sort of excitement developed by a successful débd@¢ on the Cessiat, has just been authorized to take and to transmit to her children— 
operatic stage. The Swedish songstress—as much admired for her beauty, | should she have any—tbe name of the poet-statesman which has been s0 
g and distinction in private life as for her artistic talent—sang with | long, in one way or another, prominent in France. 
sreat succeas at the last concert at the Tuileries, had a brilliant ovation at The members of the Academy, having to fill two vacancies, have been 
the Pasdeloup concert, and a yet more brilliant one at her benefit a few | bestirring themselves vigorously on behalf of their respective candidates. 
nights afterwards, and has since had the honor of a call from Prince Osear,| As usual, many names have been brought forward; but the Abbé Gretry 
who complimented her on her success, assured her that all Sweden watched | and M. Jules Favre, the brilliant republican barrister, have had the greatest 
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number of votes. Neither of these gentlemen has any special claim to the 
vacant arm-cbairs, but personal and party motives have succeeded in secur- 
The religious world of Paris has also been agreeably ex- 


ing their election. 
cited by an unprecedented event, viz., the consecration, in the same city and 
on the same day, of three new bishops ; that of “ My Lord of Verdun” tak- 
ing place at the church of the Madeleine, that of ‘‘ My Lord of Nancy” at 
st. Eustache, and that of “ My Lord of Bayeux ” at St. Genevieve ; and all 


‘hree with such display of ecclesiastical upholstery, millinery, goldsmiths’ 
work, music, and tableaux as even those fashionable fanes had not wit- 
yessed for many a day. 

The Exhibition is growing from day to day,and is becoming both so vast 
and so magnificent that all doubt of its being a brilliant success has gone to 
ioin the years before the flood. Nothing comparable to that wondrous col. 
lection of marvels has ever been seen in this world ; it is difficult to believe 


that just such a gathering will ever be got together again. Means for tran- | 


sporting to and from the Exhibition 11,000 people per hour have already 
been brought into play; but these being altogether insufficient, a M. Logerot 
has just solicited and obtained an audience of the Emperor, to set forth to 


his Majesty a project of his for conveying 40,000 people per hour from the | 


centre of the town to the gates of the great show. 
The eating department is going on brilliantly; the especial “rage” of 
the moment being the dinners at the Russian restaurant. But that all are 


fourishing may be inferred from the fact that a single restaurant, and not 
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| synonymous terms” cannot be safely asserted. It is true that they have 
ever been very distrustful of the ballot asa means of reform. Some of them 
have treated “the ballot and the bullet "—a favorite alliteration with them 
—as being so nearly related as to be at least cousins german, but none of 
them that l ever heard of went so far as to regard the two as 
mous.” 


“ synony 


It is true, as you say, that the movement was one of moral suasion, but it 
was & moral suasion that had not only the merit of “ celestial purity ” 
of doctrine which you accord to it, but that of terrestrial etfectiven ail 
practice, of which you make no mention. Moral suasion, as held by the old 
abolitionists, and as it used to be illustrated on the platform of the Ameri 
can Anti-Slavery Society, was the faithful and impartial application of the 
truth to persons, parties, sects, communities, and things as occasion might 
| seem to require. 
| The doctrine contained in the sentence quoted by you from a reported 
speech of Wendell Phillips to the “ eight-hours-a day” men—* there is no 
channel but politics in which your question can be settled ”—is not a doctrine 
of the old abolitionists generally in regard to any question of reform. 
In saying that Mr. Phillips “ pooh-poohed book-larnin’” 
| the case too strongly. If vou meant that he did this 
you did—it is a pity you had not said so to avoid misapprehension 
Mr. Phillips does undervalue education, when speaking of it in 


you have stated 


tr ef as of course 
That 
conkecvon 
with the ballot, or in comparsion with the ballot asa force, is a fact which 


friends of his are free to admit. 


But the original doctrine of the old aboli 


the most in favor, furnished yesterday 1,509 lunches and 5,000 dinners! 


Correspondence. 


WENDELL PHILLIPS AND EDUCATION. 


To THE Eprror or THE NATION: 


Your paragraph last week about “ old abolitioni 
true in its general statement, was not strictly true in its particular facts. 
That there has been “a remarkable reaction” among some of the old abo- 
litionists is certainly true, and that “in bygone days they would have noth- 


ing to do with political machinery or political fore 


gards the most prominent of them; but that there ever was a time when 


sts and politics,” though 


It is this: the tre 


applied, wisely and consistently lived up to, may 


tionists is their doctrine still. 


ing else may—for the correction of any evil ha 
ignorance or wickedness. 
intelligently holding it will either occupy hi 
methods of ‘celestial purity ” or rely upon men 
the maxims of political morality. 


nor education. 


great work of humanitarian reform. 


any 

We cordially agree with “ M.” as to the e 
the difficulty is to get hold of it, 
} 


lly true 


Ss] is equa as re- 


> 


Something 


any one of influence among them “ regarded the ballot and the bullet as than getting on a platform.—Ep, Narton, 
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LEAGUE OF PuiLapELpura, held March 12, 1867, the fol. Of the Union Le: 
» adopted : 

Whereas, Ina republican form of government it is of 
the highest importance that the delegates of the people, 
to whom the sovereign power is entrusted, should be so 
selected as to truly represent the body politic; and there 
being no provision of law whereby the people may be or- 
ganized for the purpose of euch selection, and all parties 
having recognized the necessity of such organization by 
the formation cf voluntary associations for this purpose; 
and 


lowing preamble and resolutions wer 





meent of the authors 


rder of the Board « 
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Whereas, There are grave defects existing under the Mavsorn-Gen. G. W 
present system of voluntary organization which it is be- 
lieved may be corrected by suitable provisions of law; 
now, therefore, be it Mayor 


Resolved, By the Board of Directors of the Unron 
LEAGUE OF PHILADELPHIA, That the Secretary be and is Price 
hereby directed to offer eleven huodred dollars in prizes 
for essays on the legal organization of the people to 
select candidates for office, the prizes to be as follows, 
viz. : 

The sum of five hundred dollars for that useay which, 
in the judgment of the Board, shall be first in the order es 
of merit; 

Three hundred dollars for the second ; 

Two hundred for the third; and 

One hundred for the fourth. 

The conditions upon which the 
as follows, viz.: 

First. All essays competing for these prizes must be 
addressed to GroneE H. BoxeRr, Secretary of the Union 
League of Philadelphia, and must be received by him 
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500 pages, price $1 75. 
tion having the author’s name attached, or with any If the concurrent testim 
viewers be worth snything 


a peer. 


JAMES O'KANE 


Second. Accompanying every competing essay, the 
author must enclose his name and address within a 
sealed envelope, addressed to the Secretary of the Union 
League, After the awards haye been made, the envelopes 
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rivals,”’—~-epudlican, St. Louis. 
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with Memoir of the Author, by WriuramM Situ. 7 
vols. 12mo, $10 50, 


bal 


The above, with all new, and a choice selection of old, 
library books for sale by 


SCRIBNER, WELFORD & CO., 


654 Broadway, New York 


think of living there. 

The author has sought, by the introduction of his 
friends Lackland and Urban, to demonstrate— 

1, Why a man should go, if at all, into the country. 

2. What sort of a homestead he should seek there. 

3. What he should do when in possession of it. 


IT, 


A new volume, being the 4th volume of 


LANCE’S COMMENTARY 


ON THE EPISTLES OF JAMES, PETER, JOHN, 
AND JUDE, 


Edited by the Rev. J.S. Momsert,D.D. General Editor, 
the Rev. P. Scnarr, D.D. 1 vol. royal octavo, $5. 


Ill, 


LIBER LIBRORUM. 


ITS STRUCTURE, LIMITATIONS, AND PURPOSE. 


A friendly communication to a Reluctant Sceptic, with a 
Preface by an American Divine. Uniform with 
** Ecce Homo” and “ Ecce Deus.”’ 1 vol. 12mo, $1 50. 





Atso, Just READY AND PUBLISHED BY 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO.: 

1. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
Vols. 9 and 10; complete in 10 volumes, each $3. 

2, PAULDING’S (J. K.) LITERARY LIFE. 
By his Son. 1 vol., with portrait, $2 50. 

38. SHEDD’S (THE REV. DR. W. G. T.) 
HOMILETICS AND PASTORAL THEOLOGY. 1 
vol. 8vo, $3 50. 

4, STUDIES IN ENGLISH. 

De VERE. 1 vol., $2 50. 

5. SCHAFF’S (THE REY. DR. P.) HISTORY 

OF THE CHURCH. 3 vols., each $3 75. 

6. DAY’S (PROF. H. N.) ELEMENTS OF 

LOGIC. $1 50. 

7. THE CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION. 

Its History, Powers, and Modes of Proceeding, etc. 


By J. A. Jameson, Judge of Superior Court, Chicago. 
1 vol. 8vo, $4 50. 


8. RITTER, CARL, LIFE OF. 
W. L. Gace. 1 vol. crown S8vo, $2. 
9, GIBBONS (J. 8.), PUBLIC DEBT OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 1 vol., $2. 
Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


Co-operative Societies: 


By Prof. M. 8. 


By the Rey. 


THEIR 
IIISTORY IN ENGLAND AND GERMANY ; 
WITH 


Explanations of their Usefulness, and the Methods of 
Organizing and Conducting them. 
Translated from the German of Eugen RIcHTER. 
12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1. 


1 vol. 





To BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY BY 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, 


451 Broome Street, N. Y. 


Choice Imported Books for Public 
and Private Libraries.—J. W. BOUTON invites the at- 
tention of Librarians and Collectors to his extensive and 
| valuable collection of English Books, ancient and mod- 
| ern, embracing the best authors in all departments of 
literature—History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, fine Illustrated 
| Works, etc., all of which nre in fine condition, and will be 
| offered at reasonable prices. 
J. W. BOUWON, 416 Broome St., N. Y. 
Priced Catalogues _— on application, or sent to any 
address on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 
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THE GREAT RADICAL NEWSPAPER, 
FORNEY’S PRESS. 


NO COMPROMISE WITH TRAITORS! 


GET THE BEST AND CHEAPEST NEWSPAPER IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


THE PRESS, 


A first-class Double-sheet, Eight-page paper, containing 
Forty-eight columns. 


Published Every Morning, South-west corner oj 
SEVENTH and CHESTNUT STREETS, Philadelphia, 


TERMS. 


DAILY PRESS. 
#8 PER ANNUM. 
$4 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
2 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


TRI-WEEKLY 
$4 PER ANNUM. 


$2 FOR SIX MONTHS. 
$1 FOR THREE MONTHS. 


PRESS. 


THE SUNDAY 


$2 PER ANNUM. 
$1 FOR SIX MONTHS. 


PRE 


THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


THE MOST VALUABLE WEEKLY NEWSPAPER IN 
THE WORLD. 


It contains items of interest to every one. 


READ THE TERMS: 


CI Stn 49 0s scnsermdennebansite te $2 00 per annum. 
I aca oGkd sane cianmnekanewaien 900 * “ 
EET SSI Soe ae 1750 * 
Pe GOI oii cn ia Vasc scdevcccccce 33 00 * - 


To the getter-up of a Club of Ten or more Copies an 
extra copy will be given. 
All orders should be addressed to 


JOHN W. FORNEY, 
Eprror AND PROPRIETOR, 


8. W. cor. Seventh and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia, Pa 


NO INTELLICENT FAMILY 
should be without the whole or part of the WRITINGS 
OF WASHINGTON IRVING, of whom Bryant prophe 
sied a “‘deathless renown.” 

Complete sets, or separate series, or single volumes, 
from 75 cts. to $270. Send for price list. 

c. P. PUTNAM & SON, 


661 BroaDWAY. 


DAVID c. FRANCIS 

(Formerty C. 8. Francis &Co.), 
DEALER IN NEW AND OLD BOOKS, 
506 BROADWAY (up stairs) 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time 
to time, and will be forwarded free to any address. 
Orders for any obtainable books promptly filled. 





Binding executed in any style. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


MISS RAVENEL’S CONVERSION FROM SE- 
CESSION TO LOYALTY: A Novel. By J. W. DE 
Forest, author of “European Acquaintance,” etc. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 

‘A most brilliant and charming book.’’—Zvening Post, 

““We do not hesitate to pronounce this the best Ameri- 
can novel put forth for many years. Saving that the scene 
is laid in war times, and the actors take part in the con- 
test, and that one or two battles are described, in which, 
by the way, the author bore no undistinguished part, it is 
not a military or political story, but rather a novel of life 
and character. It opens at ‘New Boston,’ a town which 
will be readily recognized by its college and its elms. 

Hither, at the commencement of the war, comes Dr. Ra- 

yenel, philosopher and savant, of Southern birth and train- 

ing—Virginian by birt, Lounisianian by residence, Union 
man by life-long conviction, a type of the best class of 

Southern gentlemen. With him comes his daughter Lily, 

Louisianian by birth, and therefore, by law of nature, Se- 

cessionist. Her conversion to loyalty is wrought by means 

of Colonel Carter, a West Pointer, and Captain Colburne, 
of the volunteerarmy, with both of whom she successively 
fallsin love. These four are the leading characters, and 
they are drawn with graphic power. Ravenel, the accom- 
jlished, suave gentleman, as wise and simple as Bulwer’s 

Picaboces ; Lily, as gentle and loving as Thackeray's 

Amelia, without her silliness; Carter, Rawdon Crawley, 

with the addition of brains; Colburne, the model of the 

American volunteer officer, for whose portrait the captor 

of Fort Fisher might have sat. Ali these act together in 

the drama of the story, whether the scene is laid in New 

England or New Orleans. There are three things which 

go to make up a good novel: first, a good plot, sharply 

conceived and naturally evolving itself; second, strong 
characters, faithfully depicted ; third, brilliancy and grace 
of expression. Any one of these will make a passable 
novel; any two of them, a good one; the three, a great 
one. ‘Miss Ravenel’s Conversion’ bas all three. The 
story is as good as any of Anthony Trollope’s, the charac- 
ters as clearly drawn as any of Dickens's, whiie it abounds 
with keen remarks and niceties of expression worthy of 
Thackeray.” 
It. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON AMERI- 
CAN GRAPE CULTURE AND WINE MAKING. 
By Peter B. Mean. Illustrated with nearly 200 en- 
gravings drawn from nature. 8vo, cloth, bevelled 
edges, $3. 

This is an original work, profusely illustrated with 
superb drawings from life, in which the principles and 
practice of grape culture are explained and applied with 
such clearness as to make the subject plain to aut who read. 
It meets a present and are want. The author is 
widely known as one whose thorough knowledge of the 
eubject peculiarly fits him for the task. 

“Tt is the best book on the subject that we have seen.” 
—Evening Post. 

“Every page evinces the rare union of the writer ‘ apt 
to teach’ with a large practical knowledge of his subject, 
each point of which he knows how to enable the student 
readily to appreciate and comprehend. There is no culti- 
yator so advanced that he will not find his own ideas 
quickened into greater clearness and accuracy by reading 
it, and beginners will find it a thorough and safe guide in 
all that relates to the vine.”"—From Letter of Dr. C. W. 
Grant, 

Ill. 


SOWING THE WIND: A Novel. By E. Lyxn 
Linton, author of ‘‘ Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg,” etc., 
etc. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

“We recommend readers in search of an uncommon 
novel to send for ‘Sowing the Wind.’ ’’—Atheneum. 

‘“Mrs, Linton’s story rises above the average.”—Satur- 
day Review. 

** While Mrs. Linton’s new novel is, as a story, the best 
she has written, her perception of well-marked varieties 
and nicer shades of character has nowhere been better 
shown. . . . We have, in the hero of ‘Sowing the 
Wind,’ another pathological preparation. We can only 
say that it is a beautiful piece of dissection. It is 
a good story well told.”’—EZvaminer. 

“It has here and there traces of humor much above the 
hamor of average novels.’’—Spectator. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


JAMES’S BANKRUPT LAW. The Bankrupt Law of the 
United States. 1867. With Notes, anda Collection of 
American and English Decisions upon the Principles 
and Practice of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to 
the Use of the Lawyer and Merchant. By Epwin 
James, of the New York Bar, and one of the Framers 
of the recent English Bankruptcy Amendment Act. 
8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 

THACKERAY’S PENDENNIS. A Legible, Cheap, and 
Handsome Edition. With numerous Illustrations by 
the Author, and a Portrait on Steel by Halpin efter 
Lawrence’s Picture. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. . 

MCLINTOCK AND STRONG'S CYCLOPADIA. A 
Cyclopwdia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical 
Literature. Prepared by the Rev. JoHN M’'CLINTOCK, 
D.D., and JAMEs STRONG, 8S.T.D. Vol. 1.—A,B. Royal 
8vo, cloth, $5; sheep, $6; half morocco, $8. (Sold by 


subscription.) 
CHRISTLA’S FAITH. By the author of “ Mattie: A | 
; 12mo, cloth, $1 75. | 


Stray,” ‘* Carry’s Confession,” etc. 
HENRY WINTER DAVIS'S SPEECHES AND AD- 
DRESSES. Speeches and Addresses delivered in 





the Congress of the United States, and on several 
Public Occasions, by Henry WINTER Davis, of Mary- 
land. Preceded by a Sketch of his Life, Public Ser- 
vices and Character, being an Oration by the Hon. 
J. A. J. CRESWELL, U. 8. Senator from’ Maryland. | 
With Notes Introductory and Explanatory, and a | 
Portrait on steel by Halpin. svo, cloth, $4. 
BLACK SHEEP: A Novel By EpmuNpD YaTEs, Au- 
thor of ‘‘Land at Last,” “ Kissing the Rod,” etc. 
8vo, paper, 50 cents. 
#2” Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price. 


FROM THE PREss OF 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & co., 
PUBLISHERS, PHILADELPHIA. 


VOLUME 


A NEW BY “ OUIDA.” 


Just REapy, 


Cecil Castlemaine’s Cage, 
AND OTHER STORIES. 


A New Volume by the Author of * Idalia,’’ ** Strathmore, 
“Chandos,”’ ** Granville de Vigne,” etc. 1 vol. 12mo, 
cloth, $1 75. Revised for publication by the author. 


The American Free Trade League 
WILL PUBLISH ON THE 1sT OF JUNE, 1867, AND MONTHLY 
THEREAFTER, 


THE LEACQUE, 


A PAPER DEVOTED To 





THE ADVOCACY OF 
FREE TRADE. 


Tue LeacveE will contain original articles on Free 


CONTENTS. 
. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. 
II. Little Grand and the Marchioness. 


oe 





7 : ' . , III. Lady Marabout’s Troubles, 
Trade and kindred subjects--Correspondence—Selections IV. A Study A la Lonis Quinze. 
from the Writings of the great Political Economists— V. “Deadly Dash.” 

Extracts from the Free Trade Press—Reviews of New | VI. The General’s Mateh Making. 


Books—Statistics of Agriculture, Manufactures, and} yyy, 
Trade. VIII. 
| IX. 

¢" Early Orders from the Trade respectfully solicited. 
THE INVISIBLES : An Explanation of Phenom 


epa commonly called Spiritual. 


The Story of a Crayon Head. 
The Beauty of Vicq d’Azyr. 


PRICE FIVE CENTS A COPY. A Study a la Louis Quatorze. 


Orders from the Trade will be supplied by the Ameri- 
can News Company, New York. 


Contributions are solicited on Free Trade and kindred 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, 


subjects, and if used will be liberally paid for. Manu- | $1 75. 
scripts will not be returned. Address ELSIE MAGOON; or, THE OLD STILL 
THE LEACUE, HOUSE. A Temperance Tale. Founded upon the 


| 
| 
Care of Free TrapE LEAGUE, | actual experience of everyday life. By Mrs Frances 


sie . D. GAGE. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 
45 William Street, New York. fi cieass a. ee 
_ _——— - PEACE, AND OTHER POEMS. By Jonny J 


A Centieman, a Doctor of Philosophy, Wuite. 


who speaks French and German, proposes to spend two 
or three years in Europe for the purpose of study, prin 
cipally in Berlin, and will take two Pupils who may b 
well recommended. He intends to pass the summer nea 
Geneva. He refers to President Woolsey, of Yale Col 
lege, and Professor Drisler, of Columbia College. | 
Address | 
| 
} 


1 vol. small 12mo, extra cloth, $1 50, 
SORGHUM AND ITS PRODUCTS. A Treatise 
on the Culture of Sorghum, and its Manufacture into 
Syrups and Sugar. By F. L. Srewarr. 1 vol. 12mo, 
$1 50. 
*,* These works for sale at Booksellers’ generally, or 
J.A., P. O. Box 1426, N. Y sent by mail on receipt of price by the Publishers 


“The Nation.” 





FIFTH VOLUME-JULY, 1867. 


With the first number of July Tae NaTIon enters upon its Third Year and Fifth Volume. It is still presented 
to the public as a thoroughly independent and candid journal, of high tone and liberal views, devoted to conscien- 
tious and exact criticism of politics, literature, social and physical science, art, and popular education. In all these 
departments it will constantly employ the ablest writers in the country, with more or less freqnent contributions 
from abroad. To the scholar, the student, the teacher, to all professional fien, to every family, it is confidently 
recommended as an aid to sound thinking and right living. To Americans travelling or residing in foreign parts 
Tne NaTIon is peculiarly adapted to be of value and interest. 


“TI like Tae Nation thoroughly, not only for its 
ability, but its tone. I have particularly liked many of 
its critical articles, which have seemed to me in every 
way superior, and level with the best culture of the time. 
They have thought in them and demand it of the reader— 
a very rare quality in most of the criticism of the day.”’— 
Prof. Jas. Russell Lowell. 


“T have been a reader of THE NATION since its first 
publication, and hope to continue to be till it dies, or I 
do. . . .- Itisa clear, sound paps. I wieh it had a 
million subscribers.”—Aev. Henry Ward Beecher. 


“IT wish it success from the bottom or my heart.’’- 
Rev. H. W. Bellows 


* Peculiarly suitable to the wants of educators and 
teachers ; and hence I omit ne opportunity to recommend 
it among my educational friends. If I could have but one 
American periodical, I should take Tue Nation.”’—J, D, 
Philbrick, Eeq., Superintendent of Public Schools, Boston. 


‘Tam glad to know of the pre-eminent success of your 
journal, It has a high rank amongst the newspapers and 
reviews of the day for the firm, bold stand it has taken 
for the rights of man, white or black.’’—MMaj.-Gen. 0. O. 
Howard. 


* THe NaTION newspaper is an honor to the American 
press, and a blessing to the American people.”’—Zev 





“ Allow me to express my great satisfaction at the 
course of THE NaTion, and to wish you success,’ —Judge 
Hugh L. Bond, Baltimore. 

“Thanks for the discriminatica and courtesy which (uipjyn FE. Stowe. 
usually mark your columns, and which permit us to hope 
that it will be possible for an American newspaper to ‘**T recommend your paper to all I meet with, and when- 
discuss principles without violating proprieties.”"—Gail ever an opportunity presents itself. *—Jas. FE. Yeatman, 
Hamiiton. Esq., Pres. West, Sanitary Com., St. Louis. 


Terms: 
One Year, Five Dollars; Clergymen, Four Dollars ; Clubs of Ten, Forty Dollars. Six Months, Three Dollars 
Fifty Cents additional by carrier in New York City ; postage additional when sent abroad. 
*,* New Subscribers and those renewing their Subscription can receive for Twelve 
Littell’s Living Age, the regular price of the latter being $8 per annum. 
Lonvon : GEORGE STREET, 30 Cornnuu1, E.C., AGENT FOR THE RECEIPT OF SUBSCRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISE- 


ne E. L. CODKIN & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK 


Dollars Tae NATION and 








The Ne ation. 


BOOK OF | CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


! FOR THE USE OF 


THE LATEST AND BEST HOME 
AMUSEMENTS. 

POPULAR PASTIMES FOR FiELD 
AND FIRESIDE. 


elevant bound and 1 
ings from Original Drawiogs 


cl - i: et. Ao all, und Gardentt cand | TRAVELLE 
' |AVAILABLE IN ALL 
VIILTON BRADLEY & CO., ISSUED BY 
= Zee DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 
COR OQUET ; NEw York, 


=RS, 


PARTS OF THE WORLD 


Russell Sturgis, Jr., 


Uh his delightful game ie doubled by using 
Bradley's Patented Implements, which include | 
( I si) RIDGES, SOCKET BRIDGES, AND ARC H H T E Cc 7 
INDEX{CAL BALLS. : 
Examine BRADLEY'S PATENT CROQUET before 
pur sing, or send st ) for illustrated catalogue. 983 Broadway, New York. 
LATEST MANUAL OF CROQUET. Vaux, Withers & Co., 
By Prof. A. Rovexs. Tiustrated. Sent by mail for % 
cents, 


‘his book is STANDARD AUTHORITY for all players who 
And who | 


ARCH ITE CTS, 


adopt the universal use of the Roquet Croquet. 
does not in this country ’ 


MILTON BRADLEY & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 


110 pesniencninill 


i SE 


| ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND, 
LANDSCAPE GARDENER, 


Springtield, Mass. 


HARVARD COLLECE. 


Author of “ Country Life,” furnishes plans and advice for 
laying out public and private grounds. Refers to John 
1e regular examination for admissions begins on |} M, Forbes, Nathaniel Thayer, Boston, Mass.; Rufus 
THURSDAY, July 11, at 8 a.m. Attendance for three | Waterman, Providence, R. I.; Francis G. Shaw, Staten 
Those who cannot be present in July Igjand ; R. 8. Fields, Princeton, N. J 
THURSDAY, | 41 Barristers’ Hall, Boston, Mass. 


"Tr 


days is required. 
will be examined in September, beginning 
the 12th, at S A.M. 


THOMAS HILL, President. 


EDGAR W. CROWELL, 


Olmsted, Vaux & Co., 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS. 


STEPHEN CROWELL, Pree’t. The undersigned have associated under the above title 


e Vice-Pree't. PHILANDER SHAW, Sec’y. for the business of advising on all matters of location, 

. and of furnishing Desigus and Supe rin tende..ce for Build- 

Phenix Insurance Company, | ings and Grounds and other Architectural and Engineering 
Works, including the Laying g-out- of Towns, “Villages, 


Parks, Cemeteries, and Gardens. 


FRED. LAW Mi MSTED, 
CALVERT VAUX, 
Cash Capital...... $1,000,000 00 110 Broadway, FRED'K C. WITHERS. 


Assots, Dec. |, 1866.....$ 1,635,932 69 | New York, January 1, 1906, — 


Also, Lake, BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


4139 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


OFFICES :; “"} COURT ST., Brooklyn. 


Ensures against Loss by Marine and Fire. 
Canal, and Inland Transportation. 


CHAUNCEY BEDELL, Manager Marine Dep't. 59 WALL Sr., 


DIRECTORS: 


Jeremiah V. Spader 
Edward E. Low, 
Samuel W. Burtis, | 
Danie} F. Fernald, THIS COUNTRY AND ABROAD. 

Nathaniel Putnam, j eee 


John C. Cole, s. Cc. & CG. C. WARD, 


| 
| 
Edwin T. Rice, | 
| AGENTS FOR 
| 


ISSUE COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS 





Stephen Crowe ll, 
A. V. Stout, 
J.D. Ingersoll, 
Henry Collins, 
John M. Hicks, 
I. H. Frothingham, 
George W. Bergen, 
Charles C. Betts, 
Jas. S. Rockwell, 
Alvin C. Bradley, 
Gustav. Schwab, 
oe Beers, 

athe Ibert 8. Mills 


FOR USE IN 


Edgar W. Crowell, 
Daniel Ayres, 
Harold Dohner, 
Isaac Brinkerhof. 
William P. Beale, 
Thos. H. Rodman 


BARING BROTHERS & COMPANY, 


56 Wall Street, New York, 


Ez ra B aldwin, Wm. B Kendall, 

Na ths an T’. era, James H. Elmore, ; ; 

Joshua Atkin s,dr jen. F. Wardwell 28 State Street, Boston. 

Augustus Studwe il, A. B. England, die — eee 
Gilvert Sayres, Daniel H. Gregory Insurance Scrip 


William A. Budd, Rufus R. Graves. 


William M. Vail, 


NIAGARA WILLIAM C. GILMAN, 


46 Pine STREET, New Yors, 





FIRE INSURANCE co. 

OFFICE, 12 WALL STREET. BUYS AND SELLS INSURANCE SCRIP. 
CasH CAPITAL INCREASED TO $1,000,000 ae a c 4 A 2 my E Ss w ‘ os HO M A Ss, 
SurpPLvus, JuLy 1, 1866, 300,000 seronuaY-aP-Law, 


Losses equitably adjusted and promptly paid. BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
Legal Business in Southern Illinois promptly trans- 


acted. References given. 


CHARTERED 1850, 
| Belleville, Il,, ofera inducements to manufacturers, 


Cazh Dividends paid in fourteen years, 248 per cent, 
JONATHAN D, STEBLE, President, 
> NOTMAN, Secretary 


Land donated. Coal plenty. 
Address CHAS, W, THOMAS, Sec, Board of Trade, 
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| THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
F. S. WINSTON, PREsIpENt. 
CASH ASSETS 
(invested in Bonds and Mortgages and United States 
Stocks), 


$20,406,665 48. 


| 
Issues every approved description of Life and Eudow 
ment Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, return. 
ing all surplus annually to the policy-holders, to be used 
either in payment of premiums or to purchase additional! 
; Insurance, at the eption of the assured. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
| SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
|} ISAAC ABBATT, 

> Secretaries. 
| JOHN M - STUART, i} 





THE 
SINCER MFC. CO., 


Proprietors and Manufacturers of the World-renowned 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES. The superior merits of 
the “SINGER” Machines over all others, for either 
Family use or Manufacturing purposes, are so well estab- 
lished and so generally admitted, that an enumeration of 
their relative excellenees is no longer considered neces- 
sary. THE LETTER “A” FAMILY MACHINE, hitherto 
manufactured by this Company, has gained and main- 
tained the world over, and for years past, an unparalleled 
reputation and sale. But, notwithstanding the excellence 
of this Machine, we have now to announce that it has 
been superseded by our NEW FAMILY MACHINE, 
which has been over two years in preparation, and which 
has been brought to perfection regardless of TIME, L\- 
BOR, or EXPENSE; and which is now confidently pre 
sented to the public as incomparably the BEST SEWING 
MACHINE IN EXISTENCE. The machine in question 
is simple, compact, durable, and beautiful. It is quiet, 
light-running, and capable of performing a range and va 
riety of work never before attempted upon a single Ma 
chine, using either Silk, Twist, Linen, or Cotton Threads 
and sewing with equal facility the very finest and coarsest 
materials, and anything between the two extremes, in the 
most beautiful and substantial manner. Its attachments 
for Hemming, Braiding, Cording, Tucking, Quilting, Fel! 
ing, Trimming, Binding, etc., are novel and practical, and 
have been invented and adjusted especially for this Ma- 
chine. 

New DESIGNS of UNIQUE, USEFUL, and POPULAR 
FOLDING TOPS and CABINET CASES, peculiar to the 
Machines manufactured by this Company, have been pre- 
pared for enclosing the New Machine. These are gotten 
up in every variety of wood, such as Black Walnut, Ma 
hogany, Rosewood, and the like, and from the plainest to 
the most elaborate pattern and finish ; the Machines them- 
selves being more or less highly ornamented to corre- 
spond with the Tables or Cabinets for which they are in- 
tended. 

But a faint idea, however, can at best be conveyed 
through the medium of a (necesearily) limited advertise 
ment of this Paragon of Family Machines, and w 
therefore urge every person in quest of a Sewing Machine 
by all means to examine and test, if they possibly can do 
80, all the leading rival Machines before making a pur 
chase. A selection can then be made understandingly. 

Branches, or agencies, for supplying the ‘“‘ Singer’? Ma 
chines will be found in nearly every city and town 
throughout the civilized world, where Machines will be 
cheerfully exhibited, and any information promptly fur 
nished ; or communications may be addressed, for circu 
lars or otherwise, to 
THE SINCER MANUFACTURING CO., 

458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

Circylars, describing and illuetrating the Manufact- 

ing Machines made by this Company, as also the truly 


wonderful and only practical Button-hole Machine + 
yer devised, will he sent, post free, on application 
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LIFE INSURANCE,—GENERAL AGENT 
WANTED FOR CALIFORNIA.—Wanted, by one of the 
most prominent Life Insurance Companies, a competent 
person to conduct a General Agency for the Pacific Coast. 
Liberal terms offered, and the person appointed will have 
the entire control of the business. None but experienced 
Life Insurance men are inyited to apply. Address In- 
SURANCE, box 555, New York P.-O., giving name, resi- 
dence, and reference. 














FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 2% PER CENT. AT 


DECRAAF & TAYLOR’S, 


87 & 89 Bowery, 65 Christie Street, and 130 and 132 Hester 
Street, all under one roof. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 

ROSEWOOD PARLOR AND CHAMBER FURNITURE. 

Mahogany, Walnut,and Tulip Wood; Parlor Furniture, 
French Oil Finish; Sideboards and Extension Tables ; 
Spring and Hair Mattresses ; Cottage and Chamber Sets; 
Cane and Wood Seat Chairs. 

We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, 
and defy competition. 

All Goods guaranteed as represented. 


FLORENCE 


Reversible Feed Lock-Stitch 
Sewing Machines. 


Best FamiLy MACHINE IN THE WORLD. 





FLORENCE §&. M. CO., 
505 Broadway, N. Y. 





FREEMAN & BURR. 


MEN’S AND BOYS’ 


CLE eT Hit em) 


OF ALL KINDS, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


BUSINESS SUITS, 
DRESS SUITS, 
BOYS’ AND YOUTHS’ SUITS, 
SPRING OVERCOATS, 


ALSO, LARGE STOCK OF FINE 


CLOTHS, COATINGS, CASSIMERES, VESTINGCS, 


FOR CUSTOM WORK AT EQUALLY LOW PRICES, 


124 FULTON & 90 NASSAU STREETS, 


CORNER OPPOSITE SUN BUILDING, 


$40. 
$50. 
$25. 
$20. 


$15 to 
$25 to 
$5 to 
$8 to 








UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Assets, - * * = * © © $2,188,429 20 
New York Orrice, 151 Broapway. 
J. W. & H. JUDD, Ceneral Agents for New York. 


Active and efficient Agents wanted in all the Cities and large Towns in the healthy portions of the United 
States and British Provinces. To such, a liberal commission will be paid. 


LIST OF LOSSES PAID ON MEMBERS WHO HAVE DIED DURING THE YEAR ENDING DEC. 81, 1866. 

















GROVER& BAKERS 


FIRST PREMIUM 


ELASTIC STITCH AND LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES, 
495 Broadway, New York. 


ECLIPTIC 
LOCK-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 


Manufactured by Wueeter & Wiison. Sold only by the 
Agents of the Ecliptic Sewing Machine Company. 
The latest and incomparably the best Family Sewing 
Machine in the world. Allthe highest Premiums in 1866. 
Combining the greatest simplicity with the highest per- 
fection of mechanism and largest range of work. 
Agents wanted. 


Ecliptic Sewing Machine Company, 


548 Broadway, New York. 


CARPETS! CARPETS!! 


H. O’FARRELL 
Is now offering the largest assortment of ENGLISH 
BRUSSELS. THREE-PLY, and INGRAIN CARPETS, 
OIL-CLOTHS, CANTON MATTINGS, WINDOW 





AGE. NAME. RESIDENCE. OccUPATION, AMOUNT 
| INS CRED, 
} 

39 Joseph A. Southard, Richmond, Me., Ship Master, $2,000 
22 | Evander O. Tozier, Boston, Mass., Tailor, 2.150 
3% | Chas. S. Stephenson, | New York, N. Y., Ship Broker, 2,000 
25 John A. Curtis, | New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 5,000 
37 John A. Curtis, { New York, N. Y., Auctioneer, 2.500 
36 Thomas J. Willard, | Portland, Me., Master Mariner, 3,000 
23 Edwin H. Rand, | Charlestown, Magss., Clerk, 2.000 
40 Thomas 8. Foster, Gardiner, Me., Merchant Tailor, 2.000 
24 Eden P. Foster, j Jackson, Mich., Jeweller, 2.100 
34 Calvin M. Burbank, i Lawrence, Mass., Clerk, 2,000 
51 John W. Crafts, South Boston, Mass., Provision Dealer, 10,000 
33 Samuel W. Bliss, Boston, Mass., Fruit Dealer, 2.000 
3 | Richard Tartle, Chicago, Ml., Provision Merchant, 2,000 
47 | Francis Winter, } New York, N. Y., Lock Manufacturer, 8,000 
31 | D. B. Cunningham, } New York, N. Y., Merchant, 8,000 
41 | Robert N. Corning, Concord, N. H., Railroad Contractor, 2,000 
57 Saml. M. Candler, Brooklyn, N. Y., Custom House Clerk, 2,500 
40 Charles Lins, Ashland, Pa, Druggist, 8.000 
27 Francis Fischer, ! Louisville, Ky., Hatter, 5.000 
26 Zeno Kelly, | West Barnstable, Mass., Master Mariner, 1.500 
42 Julius Heimann, ; New York, N. Y., Carriage Maker, 2,000 
49 George Draper, | New York, N. Y, Clothing Merchant, 2,000 
26 . Philauder M. Chase, Charlestown, Mags., Milkman, 2,000 
43 Henry Fishback, Carlinville, lll., Merchant, 3.000 
22 A. C. Sutherland, Detroit, Mich., Book-keeper, 1,800 
30 Charles E, Poole, Pittston, Pa., Coal Agent, 2.500 
39 Emanuel W. Mace, Chicago, Il., Cigar Manufacturer, 2,000 
37 Robert Clough, J Chicago, I}., Sione Cutter, 2.100 
30 Ellen Clough, ' Chicago, Il. Wife, 2,000 
35 Robert H. Howe, } St. Louis, Mo., Agent, 5,000 
19 George H. Dunlap, } Brunswick, Me. Gentleman, 10,000 
49 Thomas W. bamis, | Boston, Mass., Merchant, 5,000 
3s | Iseachai H. Brown, i Troy, N. Y., Druggist, 1,500 
27 | Zelotes W. Knowles, , Addison, Me., Master Mariner, 8,000 
62 Lewis Wm. H. Giese, Baltimore, Md., Merchant, 4,000 
30 Eliakim W. Ford, ' Albany, N. Y., Merchant, 8,000 


i 





SHADES, MATS, etc., in the City. 

Hie Stock of PARLOR, BEDROOM, and KITCHEN 
FURNITURE, of extra and medium grades, is fully up to 
the standard of excellence his manufacture is noted for, 
and for quantity and quality stands unrivalled. 

Warerooms—267, 269, 271 Weet Thirty-fifth Street, and 
486, 488 Eighth Avenue, 

P.S.—All the railroad and cross-town cars pass before 


his doors. 





DECKER & CO., 
New Scale ivory Agraffe Bar 
PIANO-FORTES, 


419 Broome Srrezt, East of Broadway, N. Y. 


These Pianos stand unrivalled in regard to their sing- 
ing quality; volame and purity of tone; sympathetic, 
elastic, and even touch; and durability of construction. 








Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens DECKER BROTHERS’ 
iPATENT PLATE PIANO-FORTES 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. } 


JoseR ott, 
Warranted. 


or Descriptive Name and Designating Number. 
New Series, Good and Cheap, from No. 700 to No. 761. 


Joseph With =| . <9 meet he . 
TRADE MARK— illott, Deteans DECKER BROTHERS’ PATENT, Jung, 1868. 
For sale by 


The public and the patrons of the well-known Decker 
Pianos are cautioned against buying any piano purport- 
| ing to be a Decker Prothers’ Piano which does net have 
in raised letters, on the Iron Pilate at the left side, the 
words, 


TRADE MARK— 





Birmingham, Numbers. | 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, | 


91 John Street, New York. } 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. \ and at no other place in this Street or in New York City. 


The Decker Brothers Piano is eold at 
91 BLEECKER STREET ONLY, 
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“Nothing | Succeeds like Success. 





EXECUTIVE BOARD: 


How. VICTOR M. RICE, PRESIDENT. 

A. N. GUNN, M.D., SuRGEON IN CHIEF, 

T. 8S. LAMBERT, M.D., AcEnT tn Cuter (Vice-Pres.) 
B, F. BANCROFT, Esq., TREASURER, 


J. PIERPONT, Secretary. 
Prof. JOHN PATERSON, Apvisory AcTUARY. 
GEORGE BLISS, Jr., CouNsELLOR. 
Prof. ALONZO CLARK, } 


Prof. AUSTIN FLINT, ConsuLTING SURGEONS. 
Prof. ALFRED C. POST, § 


DIRECTORS : 


Edward B. Bulkley, 
Justus O. Woods, 

J. W. Bradley, 

Jas. Cruikshank, 

John H. French, LL.D.. 
Henry Salisbury, 
George L. Bulkley, 


Hon. E. D. Morgan, 
Hon. Horatio Seymour, 
Hon. H. H. Van Dyck, 
Hon. Nathaniel Wheeler, 
Hon. Erastus Brooks, 
Hon. Wm. T. Coleman, 
Hon. ¥V. M. Rice, 


A. N. Gunn, M.D., John F. Trow, 
T. S. Lambert, M.D., Emerson W. Keyes, 
B. F. Bancroft, Wm. H. Wood, 


Charles H. Frost, George Bliss, Jr. 


Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its Stock- 
holders and Directors, writes in The Zxpress, of which he 
is one of the editors: 


“The American Popular Life Insurance Company held 
ite first annual meeting a few days since. The business 
of the first six months has been very successful, and has 
been conducted upon the safest and most economical 
business principles, alike for the stockholders and parties 
ensured. There are some plans in the organization of 
this Company popular in their character, which make it 
well wort = eneral investigation, and which the officers 
specially inv 


Extra Lives are rated down, and save money in this 
Company. 


We desire to call attention to the following 
FEATURES: 

Policies non-forfeitable after first payment. 

Policies incontestable after death. 

Paid-up Policies always obtainable. 

Lowest rates for the best lives. 


A provision for old age is made by annual cash 
Dividends after the “ expectation ” age is reached. 


Payments can be made Annually, Weekly, Monthly, 
Quarterly, or Semi-annually. 


Noe charge for travelling, except in Tropics and 
near Gulf of Mexico. 


The Company has a Mutua! Department, 


The Company issues a new kind of Policy for Young 
Girls. 


The Company will ensure any one. 
CALL OR WRITE FOR OUR NEW CIRCULAR. 


It is the simplest treatise on Life Insurance evgr offered 


and rank highest on account of the et tho ntitching 


EVERYTHING BEAUTIFUL 


AT 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


We invite special attention to our very extensive assortment of fine Paris goods, including 


MARBLE, BRONZE, AND CGILT CLOCKS; 
PARIAN, BISQUE, AND BRONZE 


STATUETTES AND GROUPS; 


VASES, JARDINIERES, COUPS, Erc. ; 


DECORATED DINNER, TEA, AND TOILET SETS OF CHCICE PATTERNS. 


Our assortment is always ful) in White French China and Parisian Granite of the best quality, Cut Glass, Silver- 
plated Goods, etc. ; all of which we offer at low prices. 





Erc., 


236, 238, and 240 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
| 





THE 


SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 


HARRISON’S 


OF NEW YORE, | IMPROVED COOKING 
UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE | 
FOR THE RANGES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF VALUABLES, | Also, 


Government Bonds, Voin, Silver Plate, Jewellery, | 
Wills during life of maker, Cash Boxes, 
and any Securities or Valuable 
Papers. Also for 


RENTING SMALL SAFES, 
On satisfactory introduction, 
AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, 


Lessee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then 
only with safe-keeper, 


IMPROVED FRENCH RANCES, 
OF ALL SIZES, 
FOR HOTELS AND FAMILIES. 
247 and 249 Water Street, New York. 


STEINWAY & SONS’ 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO-FORTES 


HAVE TAKEN 





IN ITS 
BURCLAR-PROOF VAULTS, 
UNDER ARMED WATCH DAY AND NIGHT. 
Private desks for lesseos—Separate apartment for Ladies 
IN THE 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, 


142 & 146 Broadway, 
Corner LIBERTY STREET. 


FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 
& 
PRED'E FF K FOSTER, Secretary. 


Thirty-five First Premiums at the principal Fairs held in 
this coun within the last ten years, and also were 
awarded a T PRIZE MEDAL at the Great Interna- 
tional Exhibition in London, 1862, in competition with 269 
Pianos from all parts of the world. 

That the eee superiority of these instruments is now 
panna A conceded is proved by the FACT that Messrs. 
of combustion te > basoapied teticane caatoolt oat 
of cons wien ve y the grea wet 
the manufacturers of both bemiopheses (as vgn = Any 
could be done without ae on patent ta), 
and that their instruments are used by the most eminent 
Pianists of Europe and America, who prefer = for 
their o vy > any pnd private use whenever accessible 





a ; Every 0 is ceustneted vee tate Tote Patent Mt Agraffe 
MARVIN & CO.'S STHINWAY 2 SONS dinect co eit 


sttention to th 
with their Patent 


wee tio: consists in pong Age instrument 
vention sis ne 
in adaition to the tron frame in FRONT of 

an iron brace frame in the REAR of 1 both 
frames ‘Toes cast in ONE PIECE, thereby imparting a 


ey 4 construction and auneaere of standing in tune 
i | Seoae ore attained in that class of instrument. 

| The sound-board is supported between the two frames 

| by an ap tus hie er gre its tension, so that the pot 


‘est vs en e of sound. -produ: oo fl 
nicest desirable po 

The aren volume pig exquisite quality Le ‘iba, as 
| well as elasticity and promptness of action, of these new 
right Pianos, have elicited the unqualified admiration 
Penal Warehonsee: {25 rou, Nem Tome. | MER pncugecada rege tg 
in arehouses : confidently offer ut 
i Chestnas 88. Philadelp ula. betyror to the public, and invite every lover of music 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING MACHINES, | ‘°°! oom. 
695 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
| 
fehing, | 
t 


ALUM AND DRY PLASTER 
FIRE AND BURCLAR 








MARVIN & CQO, 





WAREROOMS : 
FIRST FLOOR OF STEINWAY HALBL, 
71 anp 73 East Fourrsentu Srareet, 


MAKE THE 
LOCK-STITCH, 


neace, beauty, and general eae yay of the sti 
application.— Revort 





to the Public. 


——— and the pra Between Fourth Avenue and Irving Place, New York. 
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